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Adult Ba<3lc Pdu.catior. : Adult Vocational Education; 
Asi^ Americans: *Bilingual Education; Career 
Cotfnselina: Case Studies; Delivery Systems; 
♦Employwer.t services; *Fnglish (Second Language^ ; 
General E.dt|fca + ioTi : Hi spanic. . American's ; Job - 
, Development^ Job Placement; Job Skills; *Job 
Tra'inirg: Proaram Development; Recrqitment ; *Second 
Language Instruction; Selection; Spanish Speaking; 
OnemployineTt ; Orskilled Workers - 
Ariz^ona (^'ucson^: California fLcs ' Angeles) ; 
California foTra'nae Countyr-; California (San 
Francisco): Comprehensive Employment and' Training 
Act; Hawa5.i (Honolulu): Limi,ted Engl.ish Speaking 
Ability; New Jersey (Bergen County) ; New York (New 
York) Penn!»?ylvaria (New Hollan d) ; Pennsylvania 
(Philadelphia) : Program Persons^Limited English 
'Speaking Ability: Texas (Laredo) - » 

These ten case studies of the Program for Persons of 
Limited English -S peakin g Ability (PLESA) report different approaches 
*o providing trainjpig and^emplcyment assistance to unemployed 'perfeone 
of limited Englis h^speakino ability. (A summary report of forty-seven 
prelects is available separately. See NotQ.) The first four describe 
projects conducted in Tucson, Arizopa; New York City; Bergen County, 
New Jersey; and Larefdo, '''exas. The remaining six cases describe 
selected features or component?* of pr(J1ects in Los Angeles, San * 
Francisco,' and Orange County, .California; fyinolulu, HHwaii; and 
Philadelphia and New* Holland, Pennsylvania. F'ach section (case study) 
begins with a bibliographic data sh"eet and proje^ft crcf ile sheet 
which out linens target group; cbiectives; client rec/ruitment, 
selection, assessmefft, and cnunselina; training; job development and 
placement; follow-up program: supportive services; budget; and 
outcomes. Topics discussed within +he narrative of the case studies 
include project ^j^lanning:^ ta rqet groups: project direction, 
management, and operation: clfen+s and services; English languj^ge, 
instruction; occupationa l .sk^ lis training: job development and 
placemeot; an^ resulfcs. Ta^qe* qroups include Hlspa^nics^ Hetnamese 
refugee's, Filipinos, hnd T>ussian and .Kpreari immigrants. Occupations 
trained for Include secte'^-^rial , electricians* helpers, invport-export 
elerks, Chinese cooks, nuTsinq\ and auto mechanics, (YLB) • 
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P R E A C E 



Tttis report is part of the Department of Labor's continuing effort 
to meet its responsibilities to conduct studies' and disseminate informa- 
tion about progrfuns developed under the Comprehensive Employment" and 
Training Act (CETA) . ^ 



Specifically^ the Report cohsists of JLO case studies of the ]^rogram 
for Persons of Limited English-Speaking Ability (PLESA) . The first four 
cases describe projects conducted with Title III PLESA funds in Tucson, 
Arizona; New York City; Bergen County, New Jersey; and -Laredo, Texas. 
The remaining six cases describe* selected features or "components of p^ro- 
jects in Los Angeles, San Francisco, and Orange County, California; 
Hjonolulu, Hawaii; and Philadelphia and New Holland, Pennsylvania. 

These case studies are not evaluations but rather descriptions 
of projects that attempted different approaches to a common problem. 

r 

It is )ioped that these case studies will be useful Jtoi prime sponsor 
who are looking for ways t>o* design and conduct employment^ and. training 
servl^ces for unempioyed persons of limited English-speaking . ability. 

5 The information reported in the case studies is b^ed on* site visi 
made to the pro»jects in the summer of 1978. Many thanks go to the staff 
of the prime sponsors and subcontract9rs who provided us with this 
inform^^tion. Thanks ar^ also due to the Federal Reptesentatives in the 
regional offices who made access to the projects possible. Special thank 
go to George Koch and Gale Gibson of the Employment and Training Adminis- 
tration for their advice and support, throughout the projec%. 
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Jack Reynolds, Ph.D. 
Project Director 
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LIST OP CASES 



Tucaon7 Arizona*. ESL and Bilingual Vocational Training 

Probably the moat successfui PLESA project in the country. A total of 194 
•persons went through the, program and 150 were placed, a remarkable 77 percent. 
The program was one of the few that offered bilingual vocational training as 
W6l(l» as a combined ESL and ABE course. ^ 

4 

r 

New York trity: Bilingual Office Skills Training 

Two very different approaches to office skills training. One subcontractor 
was experienced in training delivery and provided all instruction in-house; 
while the otiher had'no skills training center and had^o subcontract their 
vocational training. The project trained a total of 160 clients in secre- 
tarial 2Lnd basic ^tccounting skills. ^ 

Bergen County. New Jersey ; On-the-Job Training and ESL ' 

An example of how to Xearn from problems to make a good idea.kfetter. 

On-the-job training and ESL for 110 clients. ' 

Laredo, Texas: fillingual Training ^or Electricians and Import-Export Clerks 
Twenty-one men were trained as electrician's helpers and 15 women leaned to 
be import;-export. clerks. Spanish and English were used interchangeably in 
tbis truly bilingual project. Initial placement was good, but few clients 
found or kept jobs as electricians or import-export clerks. 

Los Angeles, CajUfClrnia: Training Chinese Cooks 

One part of this project was both innovative and successful. Th^ United ^ 
Chinese Restaurant Association did a bang-up job in* training and. placing co<5Jca 

PenngylvanjLa; Building^ Vocational ESL Library ' < . 

Library develc:)pment and vocational counseling were combined by one of the four 
projects funded by this gra^nt. The other thy ee located in the eastern part of 
the state provided ESL training. * - 

yHonoluMi> Hawaii; Developing'' Bilingual Vocational' Curricula t 
^5a;ie Un^iversity bf Hawaii undertook an ambitious project to develop curricula 
irfSQjftaing and auto mechanics for Vietnamese, Koreans, and Fili'pinos. Thirty- 
one booklets and several videotapes werp produced and tested. » 

Orange County, California! mSL and 'ESL— A Study in Contrasts 
'Two projects with very different experiences are compared in this case.- SER 
provided ESL for Hispanlcs and was very successful. Garden Grove provided 
ESL for Vietnamese amd^'ran into all sorts of problems. 

Philadelphia, Pennsyl va nia; Connnunity Support 

The Jewish Vocatiqnal and Em5)loyTnent service provideJl ESL and vocational skill 
training for recent Rua.sian impiigrants . The ^ommunitV^ support for the project 
wa9 a real bonus. \ ' . . 

„ • ) • ^. ) ■ ■ \ ■ 

San Francisco, California ; ESL for Asian Rufugpeg and Jmmigrants 
Two luccesaful proje^cts are contrasted. One provided* ESL and employment 
••rvicea for' Vietnamese refugees. The other provided ESL to Korean im- 
migrants.- The impgrtant distinction is between being a refugee and being " 
an immigrant. 
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ABSTRACT 



nw i'i<\)oct h.iii fjnr of the mr^st 

' . J." phtu(^mrnt rat(^^ af .my of tf)0 PLESA 

A ti>t.il of }<^4 pvnp'io went thrauqh the 
r^n wrir p/,ic7»'7 on johr, , ,i rrmjr/c- 
i^nt . Thr pro;rc-f was ono of the few 
TM./ }>ilinffu,\i I'oc.ir JOfuijf traininq, 
' / o/ir. prtr^ori'X pti 1 1 ici j),itt'<1 in training 
r ;*"^; W) /Jtjsinrs.'? tind offica work, woldinq, 
'fr)iian*<i iu^lpnr, hra } t h occu pat ions , auto 
rrp,)!! . atui mrat ruttin(f. Tho project also 
hith rnt/iis-/) l.tnquaijt^ i r^st met ion 

' » ' •/<'v/4(e*'/ njf 'ti/cf's^ of f;jf' project 
^ • r/v fv/t, MMfK f nf t h(* two .v/f»n(:ir«j r/Mr 

tr'Vil,^'} f/K' ':/'M-i. ; r^nf-~.Joh'; for Pro<jrrss, 
f /»" i'nr-sMfi ^kiii.*i Cot}tnr, Thrftj 

''^"'J'l w/i-M \/'rK.^V\ iri; (?) their is not 

''r}A'uh t inu- uni(^t pr\vnt rcffu I it ions to train 
ri.fy^A'i; -in/ ( n t h' co^t o' traminq a VlfS^A is 
t >• hi th itvn r/ip i i^mpnt mq dtumndr* fon CETA 
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This report was prepared for the Employment and Traininq 
Administration under Research and Development contract No, 
20-ll-*77-31 . Since contractors conducting research and 
development projects under Government sponsorship are 
encouraged to express their own judgments freely, this 
report does not necessarily represent the official opin- 
ion or policy of the Department of Labor. The contractor 
is solely re^onsible for the contents of this report. 
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U.-Ah.,r.c.. Through the Program for Peraons of Limited English-Speaking Ability (PLESX), 47 
prime sponsors provided training and employment assistance to mo^e than 6,000 persons 
of limited English-speaking ability. (""-^ , f " ^ 

m^^. '^^''''^ case studies are part of the Department of Labor ^continuing effort to 
meet its responsibilities to conduct studies a^id dissBlninate information about such 
programs, developed under the Comprehensive Employment and Training Act (CETA) . 

nr„. ■ project had one of the most successful placement rates of any of 

the Pl^SA prgjects. A total of 194 people went through the program, and 150 were ; 
placed on jobs, a remarkable 77 percent. The project was one of the^ f ew that offered ' 
bilingual vocational training. Sixty-one persons participated in training courses in 
uainess and office work, welding, electrician's helper, health occupations, auto body ' 
3pair and meat cutting. The project also offered high quality English language 
instruction combined with Adult Basic Education. \ , , , ^ 
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17k. Mcviiti(icuH>ptn I iiJcJ Terms 

ESL - English as a second language 

P^iESA - Persons of limited English-speaking ability 
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TUCSOM 



P«IM|. SPONSOR t Tucfon-PlfTHh Employmtnt ocKt 
Training Consortium . 

AOORESSt P.O. BoK 5547 

( ICQ N. Ston« Av#nu«} 
Tucion, At 85703 

CONTACT: Frank Romtro; Director 

TELEPHONE:. (602) 622-5500 . 

GRANT NUMBBR: 04-6039-37 ^ 

GRANT PERIOD: 4/15/76 to 4/14/77 

GRANT AMOUNT: $258,228 

BRIEF PROJECT DE$CRiPT!ON ; S«v«n Atloni and 187 
M0xIcan-Am#rlcani r«c«lv«d on* or mop* of th« 
following s«rvlc«ts MESL. ABE and bilingual 
vocational training In but ln«ii/off lc« skills, 
^•Idlng, • I metrical work, h««lth occupations 
auto body rapair or ma^t cutting, 

INITIAL TARGET GROUP : Ona hundred and savanty- 
savan Hispanlcs of llmltad Engl Ish-spaaking 

abnity. ) 



PROJECT OBJECTIVES : Tha projact's objactlve was 
to incraasa tha Engl fsh-spaaking ability of tha 
177 participants and placa >5?^ of tham In Jobs, 

C MENT RECRUITMENT AM) sIlECTION : Conductad'by \ 
^ ^* f)ct^4)n :ritarfa followad CEtA gulda- . i 
')*n#«. atrphaslzing economically dlsadvantagad, 
jp^uoQioyed, haad of household and Ilrnltad 
^ -peaking ability. In addition^ partlcl- 

3af. < .\ ♦^n be at ^he seventh grade level to 
' *y for skills training. Priority was given 
'cants who hod at leaBt one year of work 
history. 

CL'-Mr ASSESSMENT ; Conducted by SER. The ABL& 
test ha^ u^ed to assess educational level. An 
or^\ examination was used to assets English 
I eve I. ^ The staff followed a standardised 
assessment protocol to do an overall assessment 
of the clients* r^eeds. 

CLIENT COUNSELING ; SER counselors conducted 
weekly group counseling sessions, focusing on 
emoioYment Issues'. Bilingual vocational and 
personal counseling was provided at regular 
Intervals as ne#ded. 

ENGLISH LANGUAGg INSTRUCTION ; SER conducted the 
tbL component, which was divided Into five learn- 
ing clusters and five survival English clusters. 
Thejeam-lng clusters exposed participants to 
^ailc linguistic concepts. Thte five survival 
English components covered basic communicative 
skills needed for training or on a Job. MESL 
and '\fiiilt 9aslr Education w#re taught, concurrent** 
ly ^or n six-month period. 

OCCUPATIONAL SKILLS TRAININ G; The Tucsof\^ Ski H^s 
center provided up to six months of bilingual 
tmining. In business/office sKllls, welding, 
electrical work, health occupations, auto body 
repair^ or meat cutting. Materials developed 
by the Instructors and curriculum development 
SDeclel|j>ts followed a step*by-*step performiince 
objactlve fomtet that ai lowed students to prog- 
ress at their own pace. Sbme of tf^e.materlafs 
were transinfed Into Spanish. 

JOB QgVELOPWErnr AND JOB' PLACEMENT ; SER Job 



PROJECT NAME: Engl ish as a Second Language/ 

Limited ^ndl I sh-STpeaking 
^ Ability (ESL/LESA) 

ADDRESS; 40 W. 2ath Street 

Tucson, AZ 65713 

CONTACT: ^Ernesto Urids, Director of 

Project SER ^ 

TELEPHONE: (602) 624-4703 

SUBCONTRACTOR r Project SER / 



velopers worked with Individual clients 'and 
•flVloyers, acting as matchmakers and fad I Ita- 
tors. 

FOLLOW-UP PROGRAM ;. Participant problems that 
affected retention were identified and resolved, 
retention and upgrading wereisdocument/sd. Both 
amp I oyer and employee were contaijtad on the 
following schedule; personal contact was made 72 
hours, t^> weeks, and 30 days after the programj 
telephone contact was made 60, 90, and 180 day$ 
after. 

SUPPORTIVE SERVICES ; Referred to coninunlty and 
public agencies for medical, day care and other 
services. Participants from rural areas had 
transportation to and from the project site. 

ORGANIZATION ; Project SER was responsible for 
outreach, assessment , counseling, MESL, Job 
ydeveio'pment fo I low-up ^ and administration. The 
Tucson Skills Center of the Department of Educa- 
tion provided skills training. 

BUDGET: ^ ^ ' ' 



Administration 
A I lowances 
Training 
Services 
Total 



Planned 

175,139 
. 37,272 
13,773 



Actual 

160,126 
43,322 
16.863 



of. Plan 

103 
116 
22 



CLIENT PROFILE ; The pnogispm served 187 Mexlcan- 
Americans and seven Asians. Fifty-two percent 
were male; 57 percent we r* 'between the ages of 
22 and 44; 57 percent t^ad an eighth grade educa- 
tion or less; and all were economically disad- 
vantaged. 



OUTCOMES i 



Total CI iants 
Total Terminations 
Total Placements 
Placement Rate 



Plan 



169 
152 
.859 



Actual 

194 

150 
.773 



Cost per Placement $1,699 $1,722 



Percent 

of Plan 

1 15 
99 
90 

iOi • 



PROGRESS OR PROBLEMS ; Not enough time for a 
project pf this scope. • ' ^ 

CONTINUATION ! Partially continued under Title I. 

NOTEWORTHY FEATURES: Development "of SSA atsess- 
ment instrument; EsL and survival English in- , 
structlon; bilingual vocat lone P training; per- 
formance-oriented curricula. 

REPLICATION ISSUES ; Bilingual stiff needed, 

pOCUMENTATiON AVAILABLE ; Stan da r()^ forms, traln- 
Ing an^ progress' reports, 'training materials. 
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nanning tlui PrQ|ecl 

Experience counts » Tucson had 
a lot of experience helping per-' 
^sons of ^limited English-speaking 
ability before it began this 
project, SER, Jobs for Prqgress, 
Inc», had been providing Ertglish 
language instruction, job counsel- 
ing, job development and other 
services to Such people for sev- 
eral years. The Tucson Skills 
Center (TSC) had been training 
them in their regular vocational 
courses* And the, key staff in 
the Tucson-Pima County Manpower 
Cor^ortium (the prime sponsor) 
were natives of Tucson, familiar 
with the comnttinity, and acutely 
aware^ of the need for this type 
of training. So, when the 
opportunity came along, Tucson 
was ready to respond. 

The prime sponsor submitted a 
proposal for $258,000 to provide 
a variety of services to persons 
of limited English-speaking abil- 
ity (called LESAs locally). SER 
was to do what it had been doing: 
recruitment, selection, counsel- 
ing, English, as a s^ond langu- 
age (ESL) , adult basic education 
(ABE) , and job development. The 
Skills Center was tp provide 
skills training in business and 
office skills, welding, elec- 
trical work, and health occupa- 
tions. . • 

The Regional Office negotiated 
'a grant with- Tucson, but for 
$75,000 less than was requested. 



The puime sponsor was able to get 
the Arizona Department 0% Voca- • 
-tional Education to contribute 
the $75,000 to a^low the Skills 
^Center to provi'de the occupa- 
tional trarrrfcng. •About two or 
three months later^ the Regional 
Offide provided the $75,000 that 
had been negotiated' out of the 
original request. That money was 
used to increase the number of 
people to be served and to' add* 
two new training areas: auto body 
repair and lye^it cu-tting. 

Tha Main T^get — 
Maxican-Amai^icana 

Mexican-Americans of limited 
. English-speaking aJDility were the 
principal target groups for this 
project." They were the largest 
minority in the Tucson area, and 
they had community advocates, 
like SKR. * Just as important, the 
staff knew there were materials 
available in Spemish that could 
be used to train these people. 
There was little available to use 
in training sonje of tne other min- 
orities, siach as the native Amer- 
icans and Vietnamese. But, as 
. onie of the prime sponsor's staff 
pointed out, many of the native 
Americans, such as PapagOs , can 
speak Spanish as well as their 
Indian dialect. So they could 
get into the progrcun, too. 
Asians and other minorities were 
also included, but the Mexican- 
Americans were the principal tax- 
get group. 
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WHAf IS A PLESA? . > k . . ' 

Ex'actly what is a ''perSon of limited English^speakin^^ability?^* When 
the project staff began drawing up client eligibility criteria, they 
found that no one had a definition. After a .lot of discussion, they 
settled on '^someone who is not a native English speaker.** f^ecentl^y 
they revised that to ^a person whose major' language is other than 
English." The local SER affiliate has come up with a new operational 
definition that excludes ^ the non^ English speaker and focuses more on 
ctbfihing "limited A person of limited English-'speaking ability is 
a "level three ESLer /* somebne scoring between 200 and 300 on the 
Ilyin placement e.Yam., 



Oiifarant Lavtli of TVaining 

Not -everyone admitted to the 
project was to be trained to be 
cleti'., wel fier, or meat dutter. 
"he prime sp(.*)nb5or did pot conduct 
a ^^pecial needs v^ssessment , but 
trom experience and informal dis- 
cus :nns with local agencies they 
pxpe(V*:cd clients with different, 
nect.s to enroll. Some would be 
.func*: iqnai- illiterates with no 
Tiarketable skills. Others wouj^d 
be liter.^to in Spanish but not in 
F.nCf\i3h. Srfsjrne 6f those would be 
skilled, some semi-skilled ^ and 



some 



uiiskill 



ed. 



There would be 
some skilled clients who needed 
a little more English to get 
a job. 
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ec; witti somi^ 'Engl ish 



Thus, the project planned to' 
provide what was needed. Some ♦ 
clients wofild get ESL only. , 
Others would get ESL and ABE. 
Others would get ESL, ABE and 
skills training. Whatever the 
client needed would be provided — 
at least > if it was feasible 
within the project. 

WaUing tnil Maal Cutting 

The number o^ clients to be 
trained was determined by the 
cost of training. Initially, the 
project planned to serve 163^ of 
which 41 were to get a six-morjth 
course in welding, health occu- 
pat ions, and so forth. That is 
what could be done with the avail- 
able . funds . 

Why welddng an^/^eat cutting? 
This was wdrked out between the 
prime sponsor, SER, and the 
Skills Center. In part^ it re- 
fle9ted demand. The Department 
of Employment Security periodic- 
ally^ conducts an ocJcupatiopal 
employment study to identify the 
demand for different :types of 
jobs. The staff also looked at- 
t,he iob bank 1 is ting . In part 
the 'choice reflected supply. 
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TSC was set up to offer certain 
types of training. But it- could 
m2ik8 changes. Auto body and meat 
otatting were added^to^ reflect 
client interest and changes in 
demand. Irma C^laya^ coordinated^ 
the LESA project at -TSC. *'tf 
there's a deiriana 'for it we can 
ej^tablish a liew cluster Z*'. she * 
* explained. ' ''Right now, fbr 
example/ they're doing, a labor; > 
market survey on solar ei\ergy 
occupatians to see if there is a 
demami. By the same token, if 
the demand i^n't there we eem 
close down clusters. For^in^ 
stance, we don't have welding 
anymore V . 

There was another reason for 
adding auto body and meat cutting* 
They dddn * t require as much Eng- 
lish. Celaya says that shortly 
4fter they began training LesAs 
in business and of f ice skills , 
they realized they had a problem* 
"We could train the individuals, 
but we couldn't get them placed/'' 
sAe said.^"One of the big rea- 
sons was because of the cotmnun- 
ication skills. In auto body 
and meat cutting there probably 
isn't that much contact with the 
public." % 

8BR and tJia SJdlla Cmitir 

In a sense, there were 'two 
subcontractors, SER, and the 
Tucson Skills Center. ^ But SER 
had overall responsibility ,^and 
thei:efo]fe, quite a bit to say 
abdujt the type of skills training 
to be offered to the LESAs at TSC 
The prime' sponsor left the two 
agencies ^lone to work this and 
othe'r details out. Both of the 
operating agencies w^re experi- 
enced and had worked well to- 
gether before. Besides, the 



prime sponsor did not have any 
programmatic specialists t6 give 
advice. Delia Walters was thfe^ y 
key perscMn behind the development 
of the project at . the prime spon- 
sor. "It worked well," she^said. 

Both of the contractors worked 
together to develop: the curric- 
ulum. There was lots of con- 
tact and communication. We 
left them .alone . Of course, 
•we helped them ^with technical 
problems and we made spot 
checks. . But we don't havd 
programmatic people oxs staff. 
And I'm not sure Jt would be 
useful to have programmatic 
staff. It could lead to con- 
flicts. 



Recently, the prime sponsor 
created a service delivery coor- 
dinator pQsition, a sort of proj- 
ect officer Assigned to monitor 
contracts cind subcontractors. 
The coordinator also acts as the 
liason between the subcontractor 
and the prime sponsor, and 'as the 
subcontractor's advocate^ This 
n^w arrangement still doesn't 
disturb the "hands off", policy as 
far as technical decisions are - 
concerned. 

Using two contractors was a 
matter of economics. • Everything 
could have, been given to SER or 
to TSC, but that would have meant 
adding new furrctions to the agen- 
cies. SER does not have a skills 
training capability and TSC does 
not have the^SL capability. 
Perhaps more linportant, the two 
agencies had Worked well together 
before/* and did again during, this 
project. "The functional split 
was not a problem," said Celaya. 
"The working relationships were 
good . " 
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on call .wheh needed, 
seemed to be the theme 



One reason, those xelationshipa 
were fee good was that the .staff 
got along ^ with orte another. The 
SER counselor caine yto the Skills 
Center at least once each week for 
group counseling sessions and was 

Teamwork . 
At SER, 

the instructors, job developer, 

and counselor wcrked together to 

h'njjp each client learn, apply> that 

learning, and get a -job, 

'\ 

All of the staff seemed, to 
agree th^it the important charac- ' 
teristics of afi effective staff 
person are expertise, knowledge 
of the community and 'clients, and 
•^^nr^thy. y . and her boss at 

'I//', '\r,:^n:< l^om'. 'o, .botii folt that 



the agencies' had done an excel!- < 
ent job in staffing. ''SER does 
well in staf &ing, said Walters..* 
•'The , Skills Center did an out-- 
standing job in recruiting com- 
petent ^ bilingual instVuctors , " 
added Romero. The instructors • 
* liad worked' 'in the fields ,they 
taught and had training exjperi- 

ence ^s well , - ' 

'■ /• ■ 

Ethnic and language co(npat±bil 
ity 'between the clients and the 
staff is not essential,, but it' 
apparently helps. For this proj- 
ect it was very important where , 
vocational instruction was con- 
cerned .because the plan was to 
offer bilingual instruction^ and 
the instructors were the medium 
for that process . ^/"^^ 



• "i ^ji.^illv. ^:he project plan- 
^s) ;'^rV.? 177 cMents, mostly 
Mpxica-i - Amf r loan . In fact, 194 



were -^served, all but seven of 
whom were Moj^-an-Am^ricans or 
Spanish-speaking native Americans 
The seven were immigrants either 
from Vietnam, Cambodia, Pakistan^ 



THE LE5A CLIENTS 
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The project profile sheet. • 
. shows that there were about,, as • 
many won^ aa men,\(^at about half 
were between. 22 and 44 ye^^rs of 
age, that» almost half had nine 
years or more of fohnal -education , 
that all were of limited English- ■ 
■ speaking ability/ and almost ^all 
_ were un^ployed. - » 

^Recruiting cl-ients was not- a 
problem. SER .handled this, and' 
. becaiase _^they had an on'goin^-ESL 
program and a reputation in th^ .. 
con^unity, there were many can- 
didates available, 

S«laction~-A OlUicull Ouiica 

Selection followed CETA guide- 
lines,, but there .was one addition- 
al , and important criterion. ' 
Candidates were tp b6 functional 
a,t the seventh grade level. This 
was necessary because the TSC 
staff felt, that persons with' less 
• education would not be able ^^o 



complete the skill's training. . 
Some would call this "creaming'," 
t^ing-thp candidates most likely 
^o succeed. Others call if real^ 
istic. "They .need seventh' grade 
. to do well .at TSC," said Ernesto 
^ Uriaa, director of SER. Is it 

fair to put someone in a proqrajil 
. that he or- she ckxs ' t. handle Doqi; 
it do the person any good to t,j'.l? 

But couldn't some be put in a 
longer p?ogisam? Not iSider.the 
PLESA grant. Thi^ was a one-shot, 
one'-year program and most clients 
were limited to^ six. months of 
training and support. Almost all 
of the staff agree' that' this is • ■ 
not enough" time to deal with, the 
semi-literate, ^ unskilled, PLESA 
witih»no work history. Romero 
•thinks that 18 to 30 months are' 
needed. Given the tiipe avsdlab^e/ 
under the PLES;\_ grant , everyone 
agreed that th^-^-project 'wpuld have' 
to take |killed^.or educated LESAs. 
The hard core would h^ave to wait- 
fot Some other way. - 



TOA fREAM OR NOT TO- CREA14: 



On^of the diletmas^faQing any PLESA project is whether to take the 
mo^t qualifiBd applicants or t:ondentrate on the "hard core ^" In 
thjpry, CETAjs designed to help the hard core ' unemployed to get ' 
th^ training and services they need to get jobs. But such people 
^^^lotten difficult to help in the short time that CETA has to work 
with them. And it costs mar^ to help them because ,they need more 
s(^r,yices and longer-ttrm training. Is it Setter to help many who 
need a Uttle help, or a few who need a ' lot of help? Tucson chose ' , 
the former apf>roach and was very successful. Candidates had to have 
a seventh grade level of education to' be eligible. One hundred fifty 
ciients, or 77 percent' of all who entered the project', were' placed in ^ 
Jobs for whiqh they wete trained. ' 
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But the clients^ who' were ac- - 
cepted didn't always meet ^he el^- 
^.ucational criterion. Perhaps * 
four out of 10 did not have a ^ 
seventh ^rada. functional leve0of 
education. And that inade pr^r- 
- ation for skills training take 
longer. Some had to talce re^d- 
ial education first. Some who 
made it ±o skills training still 
haeU^rObleijis . ^^^^ 
• . The younger trainees wefe ^ 
quicker learners. The (jlder 
ladies .were more .set ' in their 
ways. They were much slower 
learners . ' tt was' very hard 
) to teach them'. I can recall 
a couple of cases where we 
•"ook them out of business 
*■ t oefi'c" traLning because 
. • „.y ^?t~Tsauld not type 
■ ■ at we could see that in no 
way were they going to be 
emrloyabie: Not only did 
. thoy not have the EngliNgh 
(li'^^acy), they did not 
nave Vie vocational skills. 
• ;o, r ither th^n gearini^ . 
these individuals for fail- 
, ure, we put them into anoth- 
er area— into cashiering. 
' / Cfishiering is part of busi- 

•-ness ^and office, so it 
• ' worked out okay. They came 
out as cashiers. 

- TSC Instructor 

R«».«5ides problems such, as this, 
thpre wpre others. Celaya was 
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just supposed to give skills 
training, but she found hafsel5> 
counseling, too. "A big problem 
was that in addition to their com- 
munication, they had very low 
self esteem," sjie said. And even'' 
though the SER counselor came over 
*»to TSC often, the trainees still 
came to their instructors v^ith 
their problems.' Some of these' 
v/^re related to finding a job, 
others were related to day care, 
trahsport^tion,. or medical needs, 
and SER handled most of them 
through referrals to community- 
agencies. But the big problems 
for manjy clients were overcoming 
shyness- and self-doubt and then 
building confidence in themselves 
about their own worth. SER pro- 
vided group and individual counsel- 
ing, and. gradually the trainees be- 
came more confident, and more able 
to help theraselv^. Sue Denogean 
was the SER counselor, and she re- 
members these trainees as being 
very responsible', hard working', 
an4 cible' to cope. 

'- We had four females who you 
would predict never should 
have gotten .anyplace. 'They 
^had really traumatic things 
^ happen to them. But they 
' were so great and such strong 
people, and it did not inter- 
fere with the program. They ^ 
were very supportive of each 
other. They all got jobs as 
bank tellers. 



Bnvliih liiiitffuagM InstrHetion 

< ■ y 

Since this was a progrfim 'for 
persons of LimitPd English- 
speaking abi lityj^^^^^iVwyM^n? .Iiaamcd 
En<?ligh. Graciela Revilla is thf 



head of SER's ESL program in Tuc- 
son., She has been teachiri"g English 
to LESAs for 25 years. She has a 
Ph.D. in linguistics fro\n the Univ- 
ersity of Havana and A Masters of 
English from the University of 
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Kansas. For at least 10 years 
■she has been teaching MESL to 

akilltd',, semi-skilled,' and un- 
•skilled students. ' -r- • 

F'Tom the first encourtter with 
the prospective enroUces, 
begins bo work on theiV seli- ,\ 
; esteem. "Self-esteem is tt/e k^y''^ 
element to success," she said,' 
and this axiom is reflecte(^ in' 
the tests administered. ' i ' 

The tests a»e designed to de- 
termine what the studehts' levels 
are in non-verbal reasoning, 
math, attitudes, .analyt icsLl/abil- 
ities (in employment situations), 
as well- as vocabulary, pronunci- 
ation,, writing, and other ^pects 
of English language ability. 

The latter skills are tested 
•in a job-related context where 
even slang and idiomat^ic express-" 
ions are incorporated. The for- 
' m'at is varied using njliltiple 
choice, fill-ins, and.matching 
and reading passages [as test \ 
items. Directions afe' given in^ 
English -and Spanish tlo ensure ' - 
comprehension, instill c&nficjence 
and save Administrative time. 

The English part of the place- 
ment test is used as a post-tes.tj 
to measure progress at midterm 
and upon completion. Teacher- ^ 
made -ftests (English structure 
and on-the-job vocabulary tests) 
aire administered periodically, 
usually upon completion of a set 
of clusters. Habits of self- 
discipline, such as regular -self- 
* Study and meeting deadlines, are 
encouraged. These habits will * 
be reflected in the performance 
of th^ studeijt on the job. 

Bet.ween tfie Adult Basic Learn^ 
ing Education (ABtE) test, her 
own ESL test, and -interviews 



with the applicants, Revx^lLa is 
- able to determine where a student 
is, vihat the student's self imkfge 
}\ and what is likely to motiv- 
ate the student to succeed. 

« 

During trhe first wreek of train- 
ing, Revilla observed the stu- 
dents closely. She looked for 
unique ways of expression, both 
in English and in. Spanish.' She 
did not worry much about pattern 
drills^and other ex^Ycises at 
^first* She wanted tc)get'to 
know the students, so Spanish was 
spoken quite a bit. In this re-, 
laxed, warm setting, the students 
and the instructor began to de- 
velop a rapport and mutual' trust 
and confidence, and Revilla 
learned what "stimulated their in- 
terests. When she knew that, she 
knew how to motivate them to 
learn English. 

The overall goal of the MESL 
instruction is to' enable the stu- 
^^dents to cope with any language 
situation. Revilla striVes'to 
"enlarge the student's mind," 
Operationally, she hoped to ad- 
vance* the students three grade 
levels ^in the six months 'that she 
ha^. them. The students attended 
classes seven hours a< day , five' 
days a we«k for 26 weeks. Dur- 
ing that time they followed a 
structured -program that is high- 
individualized. There was no 
grouping of the students level 
of abi^lity , 'but the classed wfere 
small^ (12 students) and Reviip.a 
and the other two instructors 
took turns teaching the classes. 
Thus, there was a lot cff variety 
and time for individual help. ^ 

Revilla has designed a course 
that has^ five major units sub- 
divided 'into 26. clusters. The 
majoi; units descfribe in general 



tfarras tl^ structures ajrtd tech- 
niques to be used: 

' 1* Pattern practice. Concen-- 

V ■ ■ — - - .. >.. A I % 

trates on structure through 
use of a limi;:ed vocabulary. 

2. • Voc^ulary building . In-- 

creases vocabulary through 
a limit^ed number of gram- 
matical structures. 

3. Survival English . Dia- • 
logues based on everyday 
situations on the job and 
in the. community ► 

4. Occupational English . Dia- 
logues focusing on the vo- 
cabulary of the occupation 
for which the student will 
be tra med . ^ * 

5. Comprehension. Emphasis 
on unde rsta/.d'inq for the 
purprne of responding . In 
".his unit, ^tudvnts are 
exposed to acronyms / idir 
cms, and available written 
material , such as news- 
papers, articles, trade 
journals, signs*, and so on. 

The .36 clusters concentrate on 
grammar or structure. Each one 
emphasizes topics necessary for 
survival on jthe iob aj;id takes 9 
one week tu complete. 

Fach Vl'iGter is broken down 
into objectives, and these ob- 
le^t i.ves are th(;? basis for the 

daily I^JS'. J 1 IP 55. Tlie :^t\J- 

d^nt-M ire '';5u*ys .?d ind '.\/ ivlually 

Of?* ^h^ir !n.i ;tf^ry -^arh" ob iec • 

%si'JV i and* Ui'^Ni^^.-'nt.hl V a.^ ^.esnment 

ot ^>vor"il.l fM»rtormancr^ .ilwo \\\- 

eludes a review (;f j^ro'jress ' i n 

BSL . ' ■ 

« * 

An f^clectic Approach incorpor-*. 
atmq many rn^t liodoloqins is i;ur- 
rently being wavfl. This i.n'-ludf'^^ 



the direct Aacher, a^dio-lingual 
coc^nit ive and' grammar-translation 

^ methods. The pattern 'drills Jtiost^, 
frequently •used are rppetitiori, 
simple substitution, moving slot * 
substitut icjn , transformation , 
backward buildup , reduction, res- 
^ponse, and translation drills 
The following is an example of a 

^ pattern drilJ used to teach the 
present teqse of the verb '*to be"; 

1 . I am a busboy . 
I am a typist . 

2. You are an electriciam . * 
You are an operator. 

3. He is ^ bus driver. 

He is a truck driver, ^ 

4. It is here. 

/ It is there. 

. These repntition-subst itutiorl 
"or transformation drills are done 
using vocational language* This 
exposes the student to on the job 
vocabulary from the beginning of 
the course. Commands,^ probably 
one of the most important struc- 
tures for a student to learn, are 
• also occupationally oriented. 
For example : * 

Tcjuch the cord. 

St;raighten the line* 

Lay the pattern flat on the 
tcible. 



Games are often used, roost effec- 
tivtply with motions, directions, 
and requests. They provide an 
pntertaining way of teaching struc 
ture, thereby increasing student 
motivation. They test alertnpss, 
association, and timing as wfell as 
the structure and vocabulary. 
Most of these games were tailor- 
madfi by the instructors to fit the 
I^articipants ' ^need&\ 
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EXAMPLE OF AiV ESL CLUSTER 



1. Alphabet and Sound System ... 

2. Simple present ten$e of 
''to be** u;sing adjectives 

3. Subject pronouns with "be" 

4. Forms of "be" with singular 
and plural of nouns 

5. Introduction of homonyms 

6. * Placement of noun complement 

and question order for "to be" 



Date 
Taught 



Date 
Mastered. 




^ Dialogues ate an importamt 
part oY the .training. Students • 
become familiar with typical 
phrases, sentences, and dialogues 
used on the jobi 

Students used the language' lab- 
oratory for an hour eaich day,^ 
ilia feels that the importance 
the lab' cannot be overempha- 
zed,. The lab makes it oossible 
for all students .to practice a- 
loud simultcu^ieously , yet indiv- . 
idually, with skilled supervision 
from the lab instructor. \ 

Acculturation is, also a part 
of the curriculum. The-students 
read the newspapers , nob only the 
lead articles- but also qolumnists 
like Ann Landers arid "Dear Abby/* 
Jomic strips, and other features 
that reflect the "American men- 
tality," Other materials such 
as the Reader*!^ Digest and well- 
know|\ American classics offer 
additional insight into the , 
American way of lifq. 



Controversial topics were not , 
avoided. Sources of conflict be- 
tween the Spanish-American and * 
those of.non-L^tin heritage (the 
Anglo-American, Afro-American 
and Indochinese-American) .were 
identified and discussed. Both 
positive cmd negative positions 
on bxcultural ism .were analy2!ed. 

Students who w^e going on to 
the Skills Center learned the 
vocabulary and terns tljlat fit the 
occupation they were pitep^ring / 
for.(. |)ther students practiced \ 
the terminology for occupations 
they were planning to enter. 

In general; the course stressed 
common themes: employment, sur- 
vival, speaking, * But the clusters 
were flexible and were easily 
adapted to the individual needs* of 
each student. 

The students were tested and . 
assessed frequently, to keep them 
ir^formed of their progress toward . 
goals, and to help the' instructors, 
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.coiin$elors^ and job developers ^ 
identify what could be done to 
assist the students. It worked. 
According tb Revllla, the students 



learned English. Most advanced 
thtee grade leveip^ But \\\at was 
not always enough— many needed 
more time and instruction. 



Qccupatioiud SkiUi TrHining 

One of the noteworthy features 
of the Tucson project was the bi- 
lingual vocational training. It 
was noteworthy for two reasons. 
First, it was bilingual, and that 
is unusual. Second, the staff 
developed a learn~by-ob jectives" 
structured ^curriculum for each 
subject. 

A: u!: r' - \ r ^ r he 61 
traine^^^i '-^'^^ro • r. rolled i: 
r ■ ijid oificf^ t.-aininy. The 

t ^ trairrd ht) Y > electric* 
»ex:.^er3, wpi ^ers, auto body 
rep -L'Ts, heaxth occupatibn 
tract .viOH'irs , or meatcutters. 

The learning contract, and the 
cuVriculun| t^t went wit;;h it, 
gave struc^trfe to the courses cind 
allowed , the instr>action to be in- 
dividual i.?.e4:..-:T^e staff is still 
refining the cur?iGul:a,,;f^re vising 
objectives and procedure'^, \ trans- 
lating passages into Spanish, 
and perfecting the ^approach that 
began ove>" two years \^go. * 

■>lavrn, u\}t was Ln rharae of 
^ev^lopinq ^.hr;! T^nmcuta /^Lth 
the iielp ol ^^vliJ lect mattf^jr <^x- 

J 

But 

she couldn't finM any, she said: 



per/,is , l^iu^iMbt I a/3t r.hr woul- 
itist u«te exi.nMni; rrat 'j>. i a.l . 



T -must have written 100 
letter.n, .^t, b^ast. T got 
little response. I don't 
think thero ai'^ vf»ry many 
materials atailable. (;n(.:e 
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I fourid out that the mater- 
ials aren't out there, I 
knew we needed to do some- 
thing. We needed to develop 
the materials. 

Each subject, such as business 
and office, was broken down into 
meinageable components, such as 
^ typing, filing', mail procedure, 
and office 'machines. Each coirt'^ 
ponen^, in turn, was broken down 
into learning. objectives- For 
example, mail procedures were 
broken down into incoming mail and 
outgoinq mail. 'Finally; each of 
those objegctives was broken down 
into steps«.that had to be learned 
to achie/e the objective. For 
example , there, were five learning 
steps for tjie first phase of put- 
.going mail procedures: check out- 
going itiai;!, 'fold and insert mail 
into envelopes, seal envelopes, - 
,/*<:;^;Use zip code directory, and class- 
ify mai*. Thufe, the entire course 
4. - . .^^^ organized in easy steps that 
^;:the trainee could learn at his or 

her owt> pace. For example, to 
-^ma;ster^ the art of filing, the 
;\: trainee had to 'complete 23 learn-' 
"^"■■"••Inq objectives, an instructor ex< 
plained:' , 



Thoy liad a contract whereby 
the instructor and the train- 
ee sat d^wn once a week and 
the instructor outlined every- 
thing '^tkfcit was to' be dopf© for 
the W^eTc. And that ineluded 
typ If^ ,^ ^i 1 ing , recordkeeping , 
oCfi,ce iTtachines, telephone, 
mall-*handling, office practice 
proceduresr-^verything in our 



check each one as it was complet- 
ed. When the student was readyV 
* thfe ^instructor would give a test 
and enter the date that the stu- 
dent completed the objective. 
When ti^e student completed a set 
o^ objectives , there would be a 
test on that set, ... 

When the student coiripleted the 
learning objectives for a partic- 
ular component, thefi he or she 
could be certified as qualified 
in that- skill. At the end of the 
entire program the students were 
issued certificates of completion 
if they had met all of the learn- 
ing objectives^. 

Each student had a list of 
objectives to work on,' and would 
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\^ SOME OF 


THE LEARNING OBJECTIVES FOR FILING 
*< 




FILING 

1 




♦ 


« 

POST TEST 


4.02.01 


Organize and Maintain ^^a 
Filing System , - ' 


V 




4.02.02 
4.01'. 03 


File Surnames 

Index and Alphabetize 
Individual Names 


(Date) 




4.02.04 


Alphabetize Lone Surnames 
with First Name Initials 


/ 




4.02.05 


Alphab^ize Surname Prefixes 

.1 





tliley knew Rbw each student was 
progressing. In addition, there 
was a monthly evaluation, which 
in.cluded attitude, attendance, 
appearance and other work-related 
qualities, in addition (o skills- 
The instructor- and the student 
discussed thia and the* report was 
signed by the trainee sc> that the 



area', -so that in a. given 
week they were assigned* 
something . in' every 'sub- 
^ ject area.' Then it was 
up to them--because it, 
was an individualized ^ 
program — to set their 
schedule. 

The students would set a d^ijily. 
schedule of what they intended^ to 
accomplish. Some parts of the 
schedule were fixed. For* example, 
h^ock typing was held between 8 
and 9 a,m. and time writing at 
9:30 a.m. and 12:30 p.m. The 
rest of the time the ^students 
worked on their own contracts. 



The instructors gave feedback 
immediately to the students after 
eafcli ^est. rf the student did 
not pass ^ test, the instructor 
would explain what was wronq, 
and the student would take the 
test again in t'he next day or two. 

The instructors kept a profile 
sheet, on each student 30 that 
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counselor ancl other staff would * 
know that the traihQe's progress 
had bean discussed with hum or 
her. Once a month the ins true-- 
tors had a formal discussion of 
each student's progress with the 
SpR counselor and job developer. 

sample of an Individual Prog- 
ress Report'^form fdlloWsi 

BlUngiial Initruclion 

' ^What should the language of 
instruction be, English, Spanish, 
or both? There were some differ- 
ences of opinion. Some' felt 
that Spanish should be used in 
the skills training, because it 
would be ^e'lsier for the students 
"-o learn. Jther - felt that Eng- 
lish, shoui.i be ..jO'i bt^caiisf the 



. .bs i f 

:^iild' •'urv s n i:\ Eng- 

ti.sh '-./.it \liaf;por.ad w \:l that 

. 1 in«.UM •.,;«^? were used, though 

'i..ucil ! wj. ^•lV**''^iqri3h the choice 

whur.r vei. ^u^sibie. 
/\ 

(^on< Mat ,^ t tl ' -electrical 
hei|)er ir\str,uc or^ started out 
!;ranslatii^q for his students. 
Ho would -qive them th,e materials 
in Enc^flsh and translate^ into 
Sptinish- Later he prepared 
written ^panMsh translations. 
Matis felt^th.iL this',(ii4n' t • help 
iil\>^m, ''The/ bec^n^ dependent 
on the Sfi \r. ip'i^' materirfTs., he 
said. So now just pi;ovide<^ 
.^t • . ion ;* 1 »vitii a ql'^3Sc">ry ot 



f . 

f^os", f b I *^ ' n 



,h .as much 

1 ''^ t ran 17 - 
; ' an 



.iiiy 



Kriql J 

at:o.i ":'vr ' i, -./h-jn ^ 
>.uiu ' r's* ijul . T!)*»v dr -n 
tro^ibl^- le/irnir^'j t-Vio 
and sKii-ls , ac; 'o^'linq lo% Mat i .; . 
"Th^» train*.vp wh/. wants to b*-* art 
^^1 net ^ 1 iMn ~ : .\br>^'n ."lyc! r:iC in 
inte 1 1 Mjet.ce , " i^^ s^ivl. "Lan- 

■ 



They have to be able to speetk 
English in order to get a job.'* 
There's no market for Spanish- 
speaking electricians. 

Mike Grijalva, the meatcutter 
instructor, said he agrees with 
Matis. He also translated the 
materials into Spanish , but he 
forced the students' to speak Eng- 
lish in class, "There's no (ile- 
mand for Spanish-speaking 
meatcutters , " They have to com- 
municate in English if they work 
in stores • " • 



MEATCUTTERS 

"They were very smart and 
theij caught on quick. They 
were anxious to learn and 
better themselves. I had 
one ready for a job in four 
months. Others were slower 
but got jobs in six months." 



Even if they work behind th©^ 
scenes , they need to speak Eng- 
lish. "Farmer John hires 90 per- 
cent Span'ish, But you at ill have 
to have some English to y/ork 
there. You have to understand 
the bo^s when he says, "Get me 
two frontsl" 

Griialva gives^ his students 
two leari^i.ng packets , one in Span- 
ish and one in English. He feels 
they can learn the concepts 
faster in Spanish, then see what 
the terms and phrases are in Eng-> 
Jish» As long as they use Eng- 
liiih in class, Grijalva feels, 
th^y • 11 be all right'. 
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TUCSON SKI IX CENTER 
CIKHICAL CLUSTER 
INDIVIDUAL HI<m;HKSS RJiVoKT 



IKAINEh _ 
> 

MONTHLY ATTKNnANCL 
iiiitc enrol 1 0(1 
lldiir H ol tci ( (I • 
Hours pruHcitt 



HBUJKCT 



PERIOD 



thhi moiitit 



l?nALIiY/»^• WORK (Anui.ny) 
Nt'cd^ liiipi i*vrinuitt 
• Av»*r»ij;c 

M.ikrs ! i»w m i H t <i k c M 
Out stUiiil 111); 
Work ncMi 



inn lAMVl: (AI>I t Uy («> .i< t on own) 
N('(*(lfi mtu l| j;uitLiiu u 
j 1.1 1 1 U- i.upv rv In lo'ti 

r('(|u licit 

Wfl 1 nuit Iv.il * il ^ 
N*;i*(1m to In* pu?;livti 



AI'I'LARANCK 



W(> I 1 (foincii 
Appr o|)i ^at r lor Nt liuol 
Api'i opi [,\t V i 4tr |oli • 
Ni'I'iIk lnt^)i i'vrnuM) t 
littlUlln^^ working wjrdrobi' 



ATTKNUANCK COMMENTS 
Dayi* ol I ereil _ 

Drtyn iihbciit 

Times Lrtte ^ 



i 



Apprux. iMullitg ililte 



wjrU 



1'H(h;ri;ss & efficiency 

l*rogri!u« too hIow 
rrogi euB Hui Ibf vic tory 
. __OrRunlzi!B work wluuly 

Wu8te« I Imu & energy 

Meets (leatll Inen 
(It>od produr t Ion 

JIIDCFMl-NT (AbllUy to muke drrlulonn) 
Makes tlet lultuirt tl^at .should be 

^ Chei'ketl with 1 nut rue t t>r 

Mortt di>ilMh)ns (Uiupmhlc 

___Some det islona ucceptaLle 



•COOPERATION 

Very L'i',>!> 1 o 

()t!ieiH en|oy woiklog with her 

SlrouK Influeiue on t iaoh morah 

WorkH alone 
Disrupt Ivi' 

NeedH to be aware o\ oihers 
Difficult to work with 



Coal 



IMAINLK (.OMMKNTS: 



IRAINKK SI(;NATURK 



Instructor signature 



INSTRUCTOR COflMFNTS ii RF.COMMLNDATIONS : 
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CODES: 1 - Not yet begun f 

2 - Working on objective 

3 - Production needs Improveroentv 



SKILLS: Typing speed: 



A - Quality needs improvement 

5 - Completed objective 

6 - Does not apply ' 



errors for 



_min. Shorthand speed 



nPlNC 



Knowi^ keyboard 

Knows fundamentals (toachine parts , 

spacing, and margiiiH) 

Vertical and horizontal centering 

Proofreading 

Type (U) a form ^ 

IVlotk Letter 

, Modified Block Letter 

2-pagu'Lotier 

Double-Spacetl Letter 

EnvelopeH 

Tableu-coluniits 
_Sten( 11 ' ^ ^ 

F<irnm ( Invo Ices , P*,0, and appl 1- 

cations) ^ 
Other_ 

Rra)JU)KjFJ>IN^ 

Check lug Account s 

EndorHemeiits 

Bank Reconci I lat Ion 

Petty Cash 

Read I Ime cards 

^Compute grQHH wjiges 
withholding 

^ Soe la 1 Set ui I ty 

Payroll Journal 

Purchase order 

Invoice-Discount ttjrms 

"other 



OFFICE MACHINES 



FILINC 

Alphabetic 

Cnrrespondence 
^Subject filing 

Numer Icol f 1 1 lug 

Use of supplies & equipment 

Other 



Theory 



' SIlOiVniAND 



_10^Key adding machine 
10-Key printing calculator 

_10-Key electronic cal(*ulator 
Mimeograph 

_Copy machine 
Transcribing machine 

_Other_> 

TKLEPIIONK 

Use of telephone ^ 

JJhc of telephone dlieciory 
Telephone ('ti<|uette 
Appointments 

]^Olher_ ^ 

MAIL PROCEDURES 

liuMHiilng ma 1 1 
_ Out go 1 up, ma 1 1 

Other 

^1^?^^'^^!!1NT _^!>11'L?. _ 

Applications 
^Resumes i 
Interview 

. BUSINESS ENCLlSIl 

Basic .Grammar 
Sentence Structure 
Punctual lOii 
Capitalization 
Spelling 
Letter Writing 



MEDICAL 

Medical terminology I 

Abbreviat Ions ^ 

Use of references _ 

Terminal digit filing" 
Typing Medical forms 
Medical /Transcirlption 



O 



2 1 A 5 6 
\\-\h)A Coding 
Soundex filing 
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Punctuation 

Transcript ion , 



THE BILIfifUAL CONTROVERSY , | , • ' 

Should^ clients pe^given skills training in th(^ir native language or 
sfyould thoy be taught in English? 'Should they ^ taught in both Ian-- 
guages? ^ \ ' . • 

Ernestio Urlas, director of the local SER, Jobs for Progress Affiliate, . 
feels th4t there are minority firms where CETA '^clients can get jobs, and 
will not^need to speak English. ''The important thipg is thai the persOn ' 
can learn the skill.'' U)rias feels strongly that this is best accomplished 
by teaching in the native languag,e . ' 

Frink Romero doesn't agree. He is the executive director of the )local 
[}rime sponsor, the Tucson-Pima County Manpower Consortium. Romero, a " 
Mexican-Amt^ri'can,. ^doesn't think- it is realistic to train only in Spanish. 
"You don't hdvf^ a Chicane labor market here." People' need to be able to 
,speak En^jlish to 9^^^ job- and to' advance in that job. Without English, 
Romero says/ 1 they ^an get are dead-end jobs. 

Thu i i.;i: /\'tors 't the Tucson Skills Center agree with Romero. 'Gene 
"V^--^' ' - : '^''^ctri '\l helpers and f(puud that the students became 

• /. .7t .:)n .^'pani.'.h wh^n ,he translated for them and provided them with. 
" " 'rials. ^Nnw he does Jess of that, and he mixes ^panish^ 
K.na a. witi: other students so that they are forced, to use 

Engliyh .^y hav ^ cc be able to speak English to get a job/' Matis 

^ ^'?n. .Hi v.. il^ijaiva, the meatcutting, instructor , also agrees, 
"iher.) ^ n. demand foV Spanish-speaking meatcutters he Says, "You 
hav'^ f:> speak English to deal with the public. You have to be able, to 
'!ndf^^tan.I "-.he mt^at manacjet, who will usually speak English, even if he 



Ls a native Spanish-speaker . 



CeXcw/a of T3C helped prepare 
the rurricula for all of the 
skills area, and she taught the 
t^uslnoGr. ^nd v.Lf ice - cuurse. She 
feels tihat the qtudent-^: must use 
f^r-7l' - i • .1'. pos'i^j^jle in 

<*i becti'i'^ r.»^7 won't be ^liDle 



Lib ^ fii ^•>,..; . 
1 :>i: . . . . .'♦-^ i 'iVH 
curricMilum \x\^ 



.wit \i \ • r'.Ul 

■iH., ■ : la*-' d 

off ice. 
.-•prin i. Now 



stiioentA 'Mil lev^rn the concP(>i.s 



in Spanish at the beginning and. 
gradually weaned the students so 

' that most of the instruction and 
discussion was in English By the 

'end of the training. In the 
future,. Celaya would prefer not to 
use Sp^anish materials at all. 
"It: might be a disservice. ^They 
might have learned more English 
if we didn't use the Spanish mat- 
erials/' sho said. Celaya would 
rely on a bilingual instructor to 
;5witch to Spanish wl\en necessary.'- 
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Ironically, all three of these 
instructors are translating their 
materials into Spanish for the » ' 
^^*te. Arizona has been develop- 
. ing bflingual matetials for' sev- 
eral years through the Arizona 
Skills Curriculum project of the 
Arizona Department; of Education. 
The business and offiqe materials 
have jugt been completed, and the 
electrici'an and the meatdutter 
materials are being translated. 

Mixini thi IVaiiums 

Because the students didn't 
have enough English when they 
came to TSC, vocational instruc- 
tors tried various tactics to 
force the students to use English , 
in class. One was mixing them 
with other English-speaking train- 
ees at the Skills Center, as a 
TSC staff member explained: 

At first we put them by 
themselves becaus^ we 
didn't have euiywhere to 
. put them. But all of the 
other trainees in the area 
could tell there was some- 
thing different about them. 
We saw that they weren't 
mixing with the other 
trainees., We certainly ^' 
wanted them to because if 
the PLESAs wanted to com- 
» municate it would have to 
be in English. They were 
staying by themsel\^es and 



everywhere you went all 
they were dping was speak- " 
ing Spanish. So' we just' 

, mixed them together. It 

' worked out fine. They 
intermingled a lot more. 

\ saw a lot more commun- 
ication in English. 

Another tactic was to encourage 
the students to go to noh-Spanish- 
spaaking instructors with thei^r 
questions. This also forced them 
to speak English^ 



"We put the LEsAs by them- 
selves at first. That was 
a problem. They weren't 
mixing. They kept speaking 
Spanish." 



\ 



The biggest problem that faced 
the instructors was that the stu- 
dents could not communicate very 
well in English. "We coijld teach 
them how to- type. We coOld teach 

. them how to file. We could teach 
them how to use the telephone, 
mail handling procedures. Buf 
they could not communicate," said 
Celaya. "What they needed was 
more training in English before 
they even got into the skills pro- 

0, gram. Six months of ESL was not 
enough . " . 



BrtliiiffBJik 

Tucson f>rogr2uns have, a good 
record in placing clients. Urias 
of <^R said that approximately 
97 perrcont of the clients en- 
rolled in the Title I ESL pro- 



gram are placed on jobs in Rele- 
vant occupations. Seventy-seven 
percent of the LESA clients were 
placed, and that is a high rate 
compared with other PLESA pto- 
jects around the /country. 
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•Part of the reason for this 
success is the job development 
process which starte.d as soon *as 
a \andidate enrolled in the pro- 
gram. During the intake inter-- 
view the ^trainee was asked to 
choose three' potential jobs, for 
example, draftsman, welder, and 
mijner. The trainee would meet 
with the job developer to dis- 
cuss these . choices- Because the 
job developer knows the labor 
market and what employers are 
looking ^or, he might talk the 
trainee mat of one' or more of 
those choices. For example, the 
demand fo^ welders had dropped 
djrastically . but there was an 
increasing aeindnd tor miners. 



is dlr.^ 

^'^p ^ d 
t.: e ■ t 

4 <v t 1 ^. ' 



' .^cLing a job 
..tr. individual 



.ee 



pref ir- 
progafam 



. only, 



)\ir'^ i' ^.he course of tho train-'' 
ing, ■- 'j^ob i^^vr^l^per, counselor, ^ 
and Lnstrucrtors meet periodically 
to review the progress of the 
trainees and to make revisions in 
programs, if necessary. An exam- 
ple resultinq from these consulA^- 
ations was men^oned earlier, 
about a woman who was switched 
from typing to cashiering. 

Also, duringflthe training, the 
rounsfilor »n: in !H'>ur-a J|i -a - 
hal ^* 'v^ach wnoj^ with tho aroup to 
oCfor pT.af.v.* ;:o p l.r wt^r- 

views arid i«-viti.., 
t M 1 ^ob . ^' 1 ' "^^ 

hdvior. One wa?^ 

that a group wou 

ly. . rnitialLVf), coop^^rat iT)n , 
other trai ts wor'^ v'^'^'n*-- v f iod and 

ccmpletfHi: 



. i 1 



' pl.r 

now 



t(^ 



/ 
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a p M z / L e ♦'ti X o r c 1 s^ii 
d wn r)' on silent • ■ 



You cfivii people a minimum 
of instructions and ask 

* them not to tfalk but to 

work as ^ group and to put 

the pUzzles together* Then 

you critique it as if it 

were a job setting. People 

who would get up and move, 

well, that's what thsy would. 
« 

do dn a job. If the work 
doesn't come to them they're 
going to go get it. For other 
people, if they can't get to 
it, they '^11 let others do it-. 

One of the most valuable train- 
ing devices was a videotape of a 
mock^interview. ''The videotape 
is a very helpful piece of equip- 
ment,'* said Denogean, a counselor.. 
The trainees get to see how they • 
appear to someone else, their 
nervous habits, their .speech hab- 
its, their laannerisms. "They 
will see at, and maybe they won't 
like 'ii- . So they change it." 

Another useful device is a ^ 
screening intervi-ew *us^?d before 
training starts. Thig^ is done for 
all trainees who want to work in 
banks. ^ 

'We ha^e the banks screen them 
, before tbo^ go int:o the skills 
training as pojfeiantial employ- 
ees — rwould tl^is person be an 

* accep1;abl6 employee? They 
have very solid reasons as to 

^ why they wouldn't T 

As the t^r^'^inee mears = the end of 
the ^riininry course, the SER V job 
Jpve leper will ftegiry to spend; more 
time with him oi^ her. 'Luis Hoyar, 
joj^ develoy^r at' SER explained 
hi.'^ rol'*. /^YOu have to be posit- 
ive. You have to underyteind^ the 
clients and the employers." Hoya 
art c; 1 i kn r\ matchmaker bring 
lients and ^ employers*^ together* 
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He's. .in constant contact wit^ both, 
and^bf ten the emproyers, not just 
the* clients, come to him. Sears 
Roebuck and the telephone company, 
for example , ^ call whenever they 
have openings. • Hoya ^aid it takes 
two to three days to plad^e someone, 
but clients with no English take 
longer, ^about two weeks. 

F9llovtr-up was handled by SER. 
The employers were called. to see . 
if there were any problems, aijd 
if so, the -job developer and 



counselor would step in. In some 
cases, it meant finding a n^w job, 
in other* cases, it merely mefcint 
clearing up a misunderstandiAgL. 

The good will of the employers 
is important, and SER takes piins 
to keep that good will. It * \ 
means that employers come tp SER 
><hen they have openings. "TheV 
see what' we do i§ a service foi^ 
them," said ^eorge' Yubeta, the3 
SER job deve^Hftient supervisor.! 




Tucson was ver^^uccessf ul in 
training the participants and in 
placing them in #obs. It probably 
would have been more successful if 
there had been more time available 
to teach English. Some of the ■ 
4 students, even after six months 
of ESL, could not communicate 
well enough to hold a job. . 
'"Training was not a problem," . 
said Celaya, referring to the 
skills training at TSC. "They 
were of average intelligence and 
trainable.' But they were not 
necessarily employ^rfile. They 
could not communicate." 





. RESULTS 


194 


Participants / 


194 


Terminations 


; 150 


Placements 


.773 


Placement Rage 


$1,722 


Co^t per placement 


* 





Most of the project staff \ 
agreed that more time is needed, \ 
particularly .for people who have \ 
language, skill, and remedial 
deficiencies. The need is there ^ . 
said Urias: 

Thete were many PLESAs — 

monolinguals with low 

functional education. They 
Aieed ESL and remedial edu- 
* cat ion. We need to take 

these low-level people and . 

bring them to a functional 

lej/el so that they can en- 

te^ skills training. 

Biit that could take two years. 
It can't be done in six months. 

Nexk year Urias hopes to have 
a t^o-yfear program. There will 
be^thre^ESL classes. Beginners 
will get remedial^ edyication in 
Spanish and Spanish literacy in- , 
struction. Intermediates will 
get basic ESL, emphasizing ' 
employment-^related Englishi 
Advanced s;f:udents will get ESL 
designed to bring them to a 
functioning level so that they 
can entei? the Skills Center or 
on-the-job training. 
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STl^ENT PROFILES 

VIRGINIA URIAS knew very .little English when '^she enrolled in the LESA^ ' 
program Now she feel^ she ^an speak, read, and write well. More i/n- 
portar^t, she is.working in an office as a general clerk and she is very 
happy. s/?e speaks highly, of the program, particularly the teacher, the 
bilingual materials, and the way she was taught. "The manpower programs 
.are very goQd," she said, "it gave me the opportunity^ to do the kind of 
work I had always wanted to do." 

' y 




ROGELIO MONTELONGO heard about the program through SER. He enroUed in 
the electrician helj)er, course and did so well that the instructor offered 
him a job as^his assistant. The most important feature ot^the program 
to Mont^lon^o was that it was bilingual. "At the. beginning/' he^saUd, 
It was very important that the teacher spoke Spanish." If he hadn't 
^elio said that he wouldn't have understood anything. He still has' 
tz^^Ie with- English/ and he knows he-, needs to read more and practice 
spe^/cing mare. "The main problem is communicating," he explained, "be- 
iri'-j ji ir t-a communricate like an American." ^ 



\ 



KURASHI MUFASHIR recently came to Tucson from Pakistan. His brother 
sponsored him and ai^o found out about 1;he ^ESA program. Kurashi was 
enrolled. He couldn' i speak a work of English. ,They,put him in ESL 
for a month and then transferred him to the Skills Center where he 
enrolled in the health occupatiorts program. Kurashi speaks highly of 
the. program. "I gob a lot of help," he said. At timeM he couldn't • 
understand the instructor, and of course, th&Unstructor couldn't 
speak Pakistani, but they got by. "The teacher v^is^i^efy%ood at ex*. 
plainxng things by action/' he said. As a result, Kurashi n^er felt 
left out. 

■'The staff noted his motivation, too, and tried hard to help.' It ■ 
^rked.- Kurashi now has a job at a local hospital as a nurse's aide— 
he Is teaching his wife to speak EnglishJ ^ ' ■' . ' 



■J 
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Th« prime sponsor haS tried to 
^incorporate what was learned In 
other CETA projects, in Title I 
and- Title VI, in particular, ^ut 
. the' LESA program itself was' not 
"continued. It was just too ex- 
pensive given the other demands 
for^raining. Now, LESAs are in- 
corpoiratad in other programs at 
,SER, where they get ESL ^d ABE 
instruction, and at TSC,^ where 
they get vocational instruction. 
* 

Since some of the trainees 
had not finished their coursework 



when the grar^t ran out, the 
primfii^ sponscrr allocated an addit- 
ional \$50,000 to close out the 
project. Thus, everyone who be- 
gan trd^ining was able to complete 

That $^0,000 plbs the $75,000 
provided by\the Department of 
Vocational Education brought the 
total cost of the projefct to 
$383,228 «md the cost per place- 
ment to $2,555. That is still a 
respectable cost for the results 
achieved. 



IF IT mS*SO SUCCESSFUL, WHY WASN'T IT CONTINUED? 

A PLESA project nis expensive. Everyone associated with thi^ project 
agreed that it had been successful^^Mnd. deserved to be continued/ i"The 
cost per man year is too high for -LESA," says Frank Romero. That -is ' 
the. major problem. The prime sponsor can 'place two, thrpe, 'or even 10 
clients -for what it would cost to train adequately and place one hard 
core PLESA. - 

But doesn't the local prJttife sponsor have the flexlbiMty to set its ■ 
own objectives and undertake that dommitmeiit? "The Department of Labor 
talks out of both sides of its mouth," say\ Romero. "They say you are 
free to set your own prerogatives. Then they evaluate yoix on the cost 
per placement and the humber of placements." In addition, Romero says, 
more m9ney and time is needed to -train people who have no language, no 

' ^^'' V """^ ""^"^^^^^ deficitincie^m "Eightaen to 30 months is need- 

ed, he says, "and the Administration has ignored the problem " The 
-oniy way to deaf wit\ th^s problem, he says, is to earmark a portion of 
the Title I money for PLESA, 
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The following reportj^. were prrtpared by University Research Corpora- . 
tion as part of its study^of the Proqran\ for Persons of Limited f 
Enqlish-Spedkinq Ability. These repoVts may be ordered from: 

National Technical Information Service 
S285 Port Royal Poad 
Sprinqfield, Viroinia 22151 

yi9^3^^1Sll^^^^^[^'^.^...^'^ Limited Knul ish~Speakino Ability; Summary 

of yro-^ects Fundod ' * 

Principal Authors: xJack PeynoldS; Marta Kelsey t 

Case Stud i<^ r> . * * 

No. 1 , Tu(:-;ori , At u/,ntui ; L>'I> «utd Pi ] innual ^Vocational Training 

• Iv /ac;> ^^'"no^d^•. '1\\m Gladvi^ (larcia 

No . 2 . \A^\< Vcn k ^ Mty : P i 1 inoual^'^ ffico Skills Training 

P\* i<<imer r^a\-xs Vitii Willie Vazcruesir ^ 

No . ^ , Vk. r c'on jg punly , r!ow J(m soy : On-the-job Training and FSIi 
^ P.v Kdper Pivis Tnosr Palodis with Willie Vazquez 

^'o . 4 , ^ ^lil-.^'': ' Pi l i r.a uctl Trai ning for Eflectr icians and 

' 1 \' ' i;;/. Rf^' !U)ld ■ ' • / 

No . t) , > (.>s >^u--t>lt s , j'al \ ^c^-r. la: TraMiina Chinese^Cooks 

bv T) r/lv-'imnThf i n , /arJ< RrvnoVds ^ 

•» 

No . 'J . ^ .^-Jill L"* * ^ ^ ii..o a Voca ^. ion al FSL Library 

^v Kar ■• :><ivif', Fu ' f.> ralbdif> » 

No . 7 . I ! o no 1 \ i I_u w - v(> lop i r.n Pilii raial Vocational Curricula 

ly .Mc)-- Icvrir>UL>, I i nMyri InaThein 

No . H . r.\:-.r;e >;n\inty , r)\li foo,i n! Mrsii ancj FSL--A Study in Contrasts 
b*' TiiiMvnirK^ThiMn '.ith Gl.advs Garcid 

No. \, ^^tn^jj^^ylj^ij a , ">ouusy 1 -/ an ia : ^ om nunit^^ .^upport 

bv K.ir^^r Pa' i^, inr'so F^alodis " 

No . 10 . -^ajj^i J ajujjj;^^.x^^ ''^S ervices .♦fo r Asian Immigrants 

I ' ; ' ack 1 f.'vno b i*^ 

T^J?_LyL?A J-^^LiiJ J-'i'fi!^ a nd E>ploy^ent oervices Ci Persons 

■ V ':\r^ ^ -'anMr ''a^.'i , Marta Kelftov * 

^'itn A\ ^.a ^ rui r i M : ^ . u m « ^-:-L Matobi'ials for PT.r.SAn 
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ABSTRACT 



r/K' two \nojcct3 funded throu<fb tho Nf^i/ York 
< I f ; i/)f/),irrn»f/if of Emplf^yment both provi<tffd 
hi i in'jual , otfirv prrsonrwl training. The 
^ttt uhii t'uorto fficvin Korum (NPRD provided 

cind biiinqual nt^oret/tr i^l skills training 

i.o t\trrto Wir.i/» and South American women. The 
Hunt^t P(unt Mult i-Sorvicp Center provided bilin- 
/i/.i / 'if^crni .^r 1 skilln .ind bc^.tic accounting 
tr nnmq, phm Grn&ral fJduuational Development 
(iirr) Tost rt^vi(*w, to 100 mostly Puerto Rican ' 
:nrn wom#»/i. 

rh*> .tpproachofs the two prvifict.*t took werf* * 
'/iMf'- t} i t ff*ront . The Forum wan experienced in 
f/ijni/17 doiivrrtj and providffd all mst ruct ion 
i/i/ifMjMf. Hitni 8 Point did not have a s/ciii.s 
. i-nfrT, nud Hitlx'ont I actrd vooational training to 
Mil* 'V,/ipf/i,irf» Tnst itute . The Forum waft in 
V.jnrt.if /..i/^, r(*cruited dtif-wide , and screened 
.tpplii-.intfs riqorou.tiy . The Hunts Point program 
u'lv 'otiimiini t g -bcisnd in thf* South Bronn , and ttie 
iM>)| rritviion for prf^ram entry was a serious 
</f"ji/r to hteak free of the endless circle of 
nurmplfyt^nk'iit , pnvtyrtxf, frustration, and faiUtrr. 

'!'ho Tor urn program, in particular , h<td a vorxf 
h) //) /)/.ir»*/m*/»^ C79 {x^rcf^nt) and retention rate. 
;7»" H'inf l'o\nt program, thoitgh J^mpt*!''d bg 

'nf/.i' tot ,\nd job dt*v^U}pm*nt problems , wtis 
i\' it\f>t hrli^*;'; il>h* tn piacr 40 por{'t*nt df thnir 
> in ? (St- iutt}wr ttaining. 

if'tfh pK^ci'tr, ) I lu'tt t At t> thf d\ ft^rt^nce thai 
.1 /r./j f.if •••/ pmjfu-t dinHitu <-,\n m^kt* to profp^'t 
i.'/' ' f",''; , ' f.i// cUnnt^ aliko sfkyke of t ho 

y n'.'/M I ,iM o/j ptov\dod hg tho i wn dfrectnrs. 
hit ' /•"» n /X//7 , ,1 simi h^t Hwpfo^it ion for improve- 
/"M,,f omt^igiut fmm tn^t.h ditocttunl ih<\i full (imr, 
/'>;m).;h,u ' Oii!\^rUng ho nn int ogrAl pnrt of et)g 



This report^ was prepared for the Emr>loyttMint and Training 
Administration under Research and Development contract No. 
20-11-77-31. Since contractors conducting research and 
development projects under Govtrnment sponsorship ar« 
encouraged to^express their ovm judgments ^freely , this 
report does not necessarily repipfesent the official opin- 
ion or policy of the Dap^^rtment of Labor. The contractor \ 
is solely responsible for the contents of this report* 
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... Al,>„.ci. Through th. Progrim for Per«n. of Llttited Engl l,h-Sp«aklna ability (PLESA) 47 

S^nS'Z.rr""'.?"'"'"' -Plovment assistance to mors'than 6!too ^rso™ 
Of limited English- speaking ability. , ouub 

meet it.'^IJLn!?Sl?^Mi*%'^*. °' Departmefit of Labor's continuing effort to 

Zrlr-ill r*^? i • disseminate information about such 

programs, developed under the Comprehensive Enjpioyment and Training Act (CETA) 

The t«o projects funded through the New York City Department orEmXvmertt 
^RFr^ed'^L'^ri' «^ trai^t^g. The^Natl'dnal PuerL^crPoL \ 

^ ^""^ bilingual secretarial skills training to 60 Puerto Rican ' 
and south An^-rican wcmen. The Hunts Point Multi-Service Center provided bilingual 

"e" ;e%t' re'^ iTlT^ TT''"^ 'r''^'"?' ^^-^^ ^ EducatLaJ ^ev^o^^ent ' 
(GEO) Test review, to 100 mostly Puerto Rican men and women, i*' * • 
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SSL - English as a second language 

PLESA -^.Persons of limited English-speaking ability 
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.i»COMM-OC I4VI. 



mi yORK CITY 



P^IMB SPOf)SOR: 

AOQW.SS: 

CONTACT: 

TELEPHONI: 

NUMQIR: 

GRANT PER I 00 J 

GRANT AMOUNT: 
PROJECT NA^€: 



City of N#li York 
Of f let of Employmtnt 
220 Church Strttt 
N#w Yor*, NY 10013 
P«M(« i/oirtctor 
of Trilnlnfl 
(212) 433«3fi79 
36*601 0*37 

7/1/76 to 9/30/77{ rm/ltJon^ 
12/1/77 to 3/31/78 
S2I8.308 

Tltl« Mi Grant PrqgraMU for 
P«r>oni of llmlttd EnOI lih- 
SpMkIng At>( rity. 



ADDRESS: 



CONTACTS: 



TELEPHONE: 
SUBCONT^IACTORS: 



NdtlontI Putrto Rlc«n Pormn 
450 Park Av«na«» South 
N«i* York, NY 10016 
.Huntt Point Multl-3trv(c« 
C#nttr 

630 Jackson Av^nua 

Bronx, NY I04B5 
JoMflni.P#rtjj, Project 
Olractor, NPR^f 
Samual Lop#x, Projaat Dir. 
Hunti Point 
(212) 433-4663 (NPRf») 
.(212) 993-3000 (Hunts Point) 
National Puarto RIcan Forum 
Hunts Point Mul t i-8arvlca 
Cantar 



8RIEP PROJECT DESCRtPTlQN i Tha^ National Puarto 
. Kican Forum provi dad languaga training and bl- 
lingurfii sacratarial training for dtlHIapanlc 
womfn. Tha Hunts Point Cantar provided training 
for 100 nwsTly Puarto RIcpn participants I ft clar* 
Icai and sacratarial ski lis, basic accounting, 
and GEO ravlaw. 



INITIAL TARGET GROUP : Ona hundrad-tUty His- 
panic* wrth I Ultad Eng 1 1 s'h-spaak 1 ng ab 1 11 ty . 

"RQJBCT OBJECTIVES : At th# complatlon of tha 
Forum orogrqm, a I \ participants wara- axpactad. to 
/Ind bilingual sacratvlal positions, At HgnK 
Point*, all participants w«ra axpaotai to paas \ 
tha GEO aKami ration. In. addition, 73 parcant \ 
v^uld b^ylacad in ^try iaval clark-^typlst or / 



v^uld b^olacad in ^try iaval clark-^typi 
bookkMplig Joba or In further training^ 

N 

CUENT Rty^lT>4 tHT ANO SELSCTION CRITERlA i Thm. 
Porum ui«d rh# Spanish pr^s and c^\o JSlm^l^ 
si on spots and coiwaunlty organisation raf^rrals. 
Initial scraaning i^as don« by program st^f us- 
Jng lltaracy, languaga compatancy^ and ikllls 
maasuramant fasts . Cr I tar I a for sal act I on In- 
ciudad sbillty to raad Tn English at tha sixth 
gradai Iaval and sonm sacratarial skills. Th# 
Hunts Point C%nfr us#d door-to-door racrultmant 
and radio announcamants . Scratning waa don« In 
oral iritarviawa by tha diractor. Criteria for 
salactfon ^ncludad unamploymant, or undaramplpy- 
fnant. blMngwal capabll fty, lack of a high 
school diploma, ano- a sixth to savanth grada 
lav^l of languaga and mathamatlcal aib.illtv. 

* 

C^-jgNT ASSESSMgNT: For both programs, ongoing 
participant assassmant was conductad Informally 
by th# staff. ' 



CLIENT C0UNSELINQ3 N#|thar program had a coun- 
s#»«/ Cqynsaling waa dona by taachara, th# 
JobJ5a^#lopar, and th# projact xllractors* ""--^ 



^Hjg,^^^ 5 INSTRUCTION t At tha Forum, 
wsinaii EngiUh I'iugh+Wproximattiv onm 



ENOI, 

hour a, day, fiva days a waak, for 22 wa#ki« %f 
tha Hunts Point C^tit^, English and GEO ora^ara-^' 
tlon avaragad two hours a day, on* day a waak, 
for 22 ii«##ka, 

OCCUPA^-IQNAL SKILL» TRAININQ t Both programi had 
binngMal taach#rs and th# sacratarial Instruc- 
tion «aa provided both In English and SqaAlsh, 

Mwnts ^Int program hirad profasslonal job 
dsvalopora^ 



FOLLQW-(JP PROGftAM, York City's Oapartmant 
of Employment provldad follow-up on a* sampla of 
participants* 

SUPPORTIVE SERVICES. Participants r#calv«d ' 
oMowancas from CETA TItIa I funds. Some chMd 
cara and medical sarvicaa wara provided to Hunts 
Point participants through tha Ceoter. 

ORGANIZATIONr Administration of the projects wea 
handled by the New Vork'Clty Department of Em- 
ployment, CETA operations. Each program had a 
project director rasponslble for training and 
soma services, and both operated largely auton- 
omously, Hunts Point subcontracted vocational 
training to Col leglata Institute. 

STAFFING; The combined staff of both projects 
waa the equlvelent of a ful l-tlme .steff of 12. 



BUOGgT; 



Administration 

Training 

Services 

Tot^l 



gLIENT^OFILE ; 'Natlonel Puerto RIcen Forum 
participants numbered 60, In t^ cyctts of 30 
each. Hunts Point participants numbered 100, 
In two cycles of 30 each. All warst between IB 
and 30 years of age; 30 percent were.malei 96 
percent werar of ^Puiirto RIcan background. 



Planned Actuel 

114,290 99,726 
23 J 24 21,674 ^ 



Parcent 
of Plen 



94 

9Z 



OUTCOMES! 



Total CI leists' 
TojFal Term I nations 
Total Placements 
Placement Rete 
Cost per Placement 



of Plan 
1 00 
68 
129 
130 
' 74 
I 

The prolee^s start#d late 



Plenned 

TW 

139 
60 
379 

. $3,606 



A^tjjel 
\ 180 
92 
79 
.466 
S2,662 



PTOQRESS OR PROBLEMS I ^.w.^,. -.o,.^ 

due to an eight month delay In funding approval 
bV the New York City Soerd of Estlmetes. Hunts 
Point wes plegued by Subcontractor and Job 
development problama throughout,' 

^Oy^^AJjONt The Forum Program was continued 
under Title I funding until July 1^78.- 

NOTEWRnrHY F^ATUR|^. Blllnguel training at the 
forum, student moral#*<»buMdlng at Hunts Point. 

RgPUCATION ISSU^t Both progi^ams are. eea It y 
repMcai'le. • 

OOCUM^^^^ATIQN AVAIL^BLE i pi ant, rtporti, 
curricuit. 



Pra^Kt Planniiifi: Mivtlhs IIm,N08iI 



J : 



**New York is so larqe and' its problems are so complex , it's like a 
country itselt\ There's no way we can meet all the needs, of all 
the iii'/nif iccinC :ie<j(nents of the population . Wc have to choose. 
In thits case progr.:im3 like Greek- language , refrigerator repair were 
not considered appropriate, ^he jobs judt aren't available." 

jQhn Black, CETA planner. 



Close to two million of New 
York City's nine million have no 
or limited English-speaking abil- 
ity. As planner John Black 
pointed out, New York's problem 
when Title III funding was ctn- 
nounced was not so much to de-, 
term^^ne a po£5ulation in need pf 
training as to choose among them. 
Of t,he proposals presented in 
^response to the PLESA grant, 12 
were cltesen for submission to the 
U.S. .Departmenti of Labor. Of ^ / 
these, *two were funded. Both 
addressed the needs of the -city's • 
largest 'limited English-speaking 
minority. ^ 

Tka Ikrgal Onupii: Pusiio Riain 
ani Otiiar HisfMnka 

Although the. final funding de- * 
cision was made at the federal * 
level., it reflected a major pri- 
ority for the New York Department 
of Employment at the time — jobs 
for the huge (over 1.7 million) 
group of Puerto Ricang and other 
Latins in the city. For these 
people, the language barrier com- 
pounds an%mployment problem that 
has plagued the city as a whole 
in the laj^t few years. There are 
simply toq few jobs. New York's 
Puerto RiCan population, in par- 
ticular, is poorly ^^ducated, un- 
skilled, ind poor. Cvithout train- 
ing, thaa f chances <f findinc!} em- 
ployment \ri} very sl im .indeed. 



Tha Proiact'i Ooala: Bilingual 
Of lira Joba 

Ther^^ are, of course, few more 
frustrating things than being 
trained for a job that doesn't 
exist or that you can't get. In 
studying employment service job 
listings ^and, talking with employ- 
ees, planners at both the National 
Puerto >Rican Forum attd* the Hunts 
Point Multi-Service Center discov- 
ered one area where jobs do 'exist, 
cind, moreover, jobs for which Lat- 
in migrants and immigrants v/ould 
be- uniquely qualdfied. New York's 
international business community 
has a continuing need for bilin- 
gual office staff — secretaries, 
clerk-typists, and accounting per^ 
sonnel. This need is shared by 
public $ector agencies working in 
Spanish-speaJcing areas. To meet 
these needs, both proposed bitim- 
qual office worker training, 
[(unts Point proposed 22 weeks of 
bilingual secretarial and junior 
accountant training, plus GED prep- 
aration, but was compelled to re- 
vise its expectations downward to 
* clerk-typist and bookkeeping/ac- 
counting clerk training ab> the 
course unfolded. 

f 

IWa OilfaranI Organinliona: 
IWa Dilfarant Aniraachaa 

The Nat ional Puerto Rican Forum ' 
and the Hunts Point Mul ti-Servic.e 



center are vefry different entit- 
ies, and they serve New York*.s 
Latin population In v^erv differ- 
ent ways. The Forum has been in 
existence for over 20 years, and 
has worked throughout to further 
the national image of Puerto 
Ricams in this country. 



Our contacts w.itb New York's 
business community are* ex- * 
cellent. We are interested 
in* upward mobility and finan- 
cial success for our people. 
The employers we refer people 
to <Jall us for more. 

. A I Veiner, Associate 
Director, .VPRF 



The Forum aiso has a stjfong 
record in Ertglish as a Second 
Laj>quaqe (^SL) education. They ^ 

' developed the Basic Occupational 
Lai.quaqe Training (BOLT) test, 
used widely nationwide to assess 
lower-aevel English competency, 
and the Forum has run* a number 
of- successful projects. In plan- 
ni^g this project, they had a' 
relervoir of experience to draw 

^on^ cmd a fairly good sense of 
what tHe ^organization could real- 
istically accomplish within the 
Title III dollar and- time con- 
straints. Equally important, 
they h^d splid contacts with em^ 
plovers throughout the New York 
area. Knowing that they could 
find good jobs for the PLESA . 
participants, they s?et out to 
find the kind of participants 
who would be well-suited to the 
job?^. 

The Hunts Point Mill ti-Service ^ 
Center is a very different kind 



of place. It is a community or- 
ganization, serv^g the South * 
Bronx, an .area of atHtreme poverty 
where the unemployment rat© runs 
as high as 85 percent, the 
time of the JLESA funding, Hunts 
Point did not have a track record 
in Engli>sh, GED, or vocational ed- 
ucation. Their strength* lay in 
their understanding of and ties 
to the population they sought to 
serve. ,It is questionable whether 
outside organiz action could cut 
'through the suspicion, paranoia, 
'and sense of defeat that permeates 
the South Bronx. The Hunts Point 
Center, locally based and locally 
run, has been able to,' and the 
s^aryices it offers h|ive made it a 
bea<?on fo?r the area. 

When Hunts Point planned the 
PLEffA. project, one thing was cer- ' 
tainr thjey knew hoW to deal with 
their pdfople. What was not so * 
certain was their ability to meet 
the project training objectives 
(training oT bilingual accountants 
and secretaries) within the PLESA 
constraints. It takes either par- 
ticipants with some skills already 
in j)lace or a great deal of time 
to train an accountauit. or a bilin- 
gual secretary. For tht Hunts 
Point group of high scht)ol drop- 
outs, the initial objectives soon 
began to appear unrealistic. 



"It's hard for outsiders to im- 
agine what it's like h9re» 
Everybody' s poor* Everybody ' s 
out of work. Hardly anybody 
sees any chance of things 
changing for tl\em — at least not 
at this time.^ 

Sam Lopez, Director, 
Hunts Point 



I 



Another planning Issue con^ 
c«med'""5Prff-^«^ual method of train- 
ing d^liveiry. Hunts Point decid- 
ed to subcontract the, work to the 
Collegiate Institute, a facility 
in loyer Manhattan. The decision 



was made primarily on the basio ' 
of oo3t: Collegiate was cheap. 
The queatidn would be, were -they 
arfy good? And if not, what could 
the project director do about it? 



PNiwf IHrMtioii, MaiMpmimt, 
■wl Oimliaii 

Direction and management are not 
necessarily the same thing. 
Direction— the ability, to inspire 
and lead staff and participants- 
was apparent in both projects. 



.Management— the ability to ensure 
efficient means to prgject ands — 
was not. Interestingly, however, 
management problems at Hunts Point, 
as well as. a number of other prob- 
lems, were overcome by the pro- 
ject staff's strong sense of 
direction. 



SAM LOPEZ, DUector of the Hunts Point project, is a young wan " 
with lots of desire and coimnitment, both of which were tested 
many times during this project. His background is in counsel- 
ing (he holds a master's degree), and this skill was probably 
one of his greatest asssts as director. He was working with 
hard core unemployablea under very difficult conditions in, one' 
of the toughest poverty areas in the United States and yet he, 
and they, succeeded. 

When students refused to go to class because of conditions at 
Collegiate, he rallied their pride and commitment to continue, 
pointing out that the , obstacles placed in their way were certain- 
ly not insurmountable. He counseled individuals in group sessions. 
He spoke of a chaiice to grow and become self-sufficient and he 
worked doubly hard himself to show his own commitment "to their 
accomplishments. . According to one student, his hard work gave 
the group the energy not only to 'continue but to make the 
project stronger. 

CETA staff peopia downtown concurred. The project officer said 
that Samuel Lopez "did one hell of a job." The project's 22 GED 
degrees and placement are, by all accounts, more a tribute to the 
director and students than to anyone else involved in the project. 
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JOSEFINA PEREZ, director ^ ph6 Forum' 3 bilingual secretarial 
program, is a dynamic, middle-aged, Puerto Rican woman with ex- 
tensive experience in job development and project management. 
Her dedication to her work ishpparent. She is proud of her 
staff and the students and does not hesitate to sa^ so. 

Ms. Perez was involved in PLESA project planning from the start. 
She was thum able personally to select her staff, Beca^se the 
staff was siall, she became involved in every aspect of project 
operation, from participant selection and assessment to counsel- . 
ing, job development, and post-placeoient follow-up. She even 
stepped in to teach typing when the teacher became ill . Accord^ 
ing to the ftaff, she did all her jobs well and was an inspiration 
to studfints and staff alike. 



l*raHMl Maiw|nwiil 

From the start the Hunts Point 
project had management problems. 
With one small single-year grant 
to an organization with an oper- 
ating budget of close to $5 mil- 
lion a year, this project tended 
to fall between the cracks. 

The -project director was 
hired during the brief period 
between the Board of Estimate's 
approval of funds (eight months 
after DOL's action) and project 
,«tart-up. He had two weeks to 
recruit and screen S5b people , 
order his GED textbooks, and 
start in. His problems had only 
begun . 

Because the center lacked a 
vocational training capability, 
it decided to contract out the 
actual skills training, and 
accepted Collegiate Institute's 
low-bid. A vouch«r-baaed pay- 
ment agreement and an unrealistic 
proposal of instructional objec- 
tives pav^<l the way. for later 
subcontractor problems. 



/ 



Because dollars were still be- 
ing held up at the City's Board 
of Estimates, Collegiate was re- 
fusing to front money for books. 
Once classes started, students 
complained about everything from 
teacher competency to small, 
stuffy classrooms. The job devel- 
oper quit. Th«#,new one refused 
to develop jobs for the sloWfir' or 
less Verbal students. The proj- 
ect was understaffed throughout. 
The students had cultural, family, 
emotional, job/career and inetn^e- 
tional problems — and there was no 
one to counsel them. On top of 
•all this, the project was in its 
first year, land the director had 
never run such a project before. 
Given this internal environment, 
and in the external environment 
of one of 'the worst poverty areas 
in the country, the project's ac- 
complishments are amazing. 

» 

The Puerto^can Forum, on the 
other hand, hJQ already run 
courses in bgth ESL and vocational 
education. This training organi- 
zation is seasoned and management 



( 



I 
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oriented. Although the Forum ^ 
too, was plagued by dollar hold- 
up and understaff ing, their one- . 
year objectives were loore real- 
is£ic\and planning for success 
in meeting them was present from 
the start. Experience counts. 

TIm Primi Bpinnr i Ibb 

The New York CETA agency •s 
role in project miuiAgement is 
surprisingly small. Each project 
officer oversees a number of pro- 
grams. One of his or her major 
.functions is to keep project 



accounting and other paperwork 
straight. There is not much time 
left for ensuring accountability. 
The so-called CETA services, like 
training, are contracted out. 
For these projects the prime spon- 
sor monitored paper compliance, 
stopped by every two or three 
months to see how things were. go- 
ing, provided some technical as- 
sistance in completing forms, and 
made the refunding decision. On • 
a day-to-day basis, t::he projects 
were on their own. * 



CUanii mni Sarvkaa 

At first glance, the client 
populations served by t\ie two 
projects would appear similar. 
Each was primarily Latin, limited 
^n English ability but not mono- 
lingual, and had an interest in 
office^work. Butf there the sim- 
ilarities end. The Puerto Rican 
Forum group was older, exclusive- 
ly female, only 50 percent Puerto 
Rican, and had a high-native- 
country education level. The 
Hunts Point gr*oup w^s 50 percent 
female, with participants ranging 
in age from 18 to 30. Such stat- 
istics, however, cannot tell the 
full stjory. To better understand 
the differences between the two 
groups, it is necessary to loojc 
at the procedures by which cli- 
ents were selected. 

BdMtlm el Olmti 

To. tocruit students , the 
Puerto Rican ForuSm conducted a 
radio and newspaper campaign 
•citywide. Applicants Were then 
screened, -using the Supplement C 



Review ^of Fundamentals of English, 
a Spanish literacy test, arid an* 
oral interview. Those who 
achieved 7th grade reading level 
on the initial tests went on to 
a three- to five-day final assess- 
ment to furtljer check interest, 
ability to handle intensive class- 
work, and physical fitness. 

The major selection criterion 
/as potential for success in pri- 
vate sector employment, based on 
prior skills, some competence in 
English, a seventh gr^de literacy* 
level\ and expressed desire to 
complet^ the prograit\. 

For th^ Hunts Point people, the 
situation wk^s a little different. 
The Center is\intimately linked 
into the livesN^f its South Bronx 
constituency. N^/s of the project 
traveled fast, and\± were over 
300 applicants for the 50 initial 
slotd within a week o^S announce- 
ment. The demographica\were 
clear: these people wereXyoung, 
Puerto Rican, poor, unskilled, imd 
hungiry for change. They were bi- 
lingual, for the most part. 
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but their reading «md wri\:ing 
skills in both languages were low, 
Also^ numy of them were "pVogreun- 
wisdff'' ' There wwre' program- 
shoppers and stipendrgatherers 
among the apRlicants^ and it was 
these people in particular that 
the director hoped to screen out. 

Some testing was don«. A test 
of verbal and computational com- 
petence was used, with a sixth to 
seventh grade level desired. 
Lower Scores, however, would not 
necessarily exclude a participant 
from. the program. Oral interviews 
were the key to the selection 
process, and if an applicant in- 
dicated a. strong desire to over- 
come a low score with extra ef*- 
fort, special consideration was 
given. 



CiHiiMliiiff: Nat BiuliatMl, ImI 
Bnmtlal Itr Biwmm 
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WHAT ARE THE PRIORITIES 
IN CLIENT ASSESSMENT? 

Potential for success can be . 
assessed in terms of current 
skills and prior training, or 
in less quemtifiable ways such 
as desire to learn and will-^ 
ingness to accept personal re- 
sponsibility. The New York 
projects showed that a stress 
toward either measurement 
standard will work, depending 
on the organization involved 
and the project goals. 



The newly hired director spoke 
at length to each applicant ♦ The 
major criterion was desire to ' 
succeed* The result was a group 
of students with generally* lower ' 
skills than the Forum groups but 
with a high degree of personal 
motivation. 



Neither program had even a 
part-time counselor budgeted,, and 
directors and' staff alike felt 
this- to be a serious lack. Daisy 
Torres, business education in-* 
structor for the NPRP| pointed 
out h^ difficult it i's to be 
both an impartial instructor'^and 
a concerned listener .to probl^s. 
The project directors, in con- 
f stantly taking time to counsel, 
were^ taking jtixne from other proj- 
ect tasks. But both felt strong- 
ly enough concerning the impor- 
tSance of counseling that they 
gaye it a to^ priority in their . 
wor^king day. 

Why is counseling so impor- 
tant?. MPRT project director 
»Josefina Perez pointed out the 
overwhe.lming number of cultural 
and survival, problems besetting 
non-native-speaJcers in this coun- 
try. Students came to her with 
career questions, family problems, 
immigration difficulties, ^emotion- 
al difficulties~"everything you 
ca^n imagine." 

For Sam Lopez at Hxints Point, 
there was al^o ^ need to main- 
tain morale. Problems during 
project start-up made many of the 
participants angry or depressed. 
Their tiope fpr a new life, not par- 
• ticula£ly solid to begin with, was 

challenged by any Indication at 
^all that this might be just an- 
other no-payoff South Bronx pov- 
erty project. According to the 
participants we spoke to, it was 
Sam Lopez' dedication and belief 
in his gtudents that helped them 
overcome sufirh defeatist attitudes. 
The students, in. other words, 
were luck/ that in Sam Lbpez they 
found not only a director, but a 
t|rained counselor as well. 

J 
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la there a lesson to be 
learned ^rom^this? Yes, say the 
directors; have a counselor on. 
board,, someone who can speak the • 
students' larfguage, understand 
their problems, help with what- 
ever comes up.'\ For LESA stu- 
dents,, counseling is not a 
"fringe benefit" for a well-run 
program. It's ai^ essential part 
of it., 

S«nprtiva Sibrvim 

'Participant stipends were 
provided through T^tle I funds, 
but the full rzmge of CETA 



services— day care, transporta- 
tion, etc—were not funded 
through this program. Hunts 
Point did provide a number of 
services through other programs, 
including a medical clinic and 
emergency day care. As Indicated 
previously, NPRF provided a med- " 
ical exam. Staff of both proj- 
• ects isuggested that day care is 
an especially valuable adjunct to 
any program. Far the Hunts Point 
group that had to travel three 
days a week to midtown Manhattan, 
transportation allowances or^bus- 
es would also have been of aid. 



EnfUih Uniiiiifi I^irthKlioii 

Tka M«tt«iul Pwarte Rlem Ftram: 
■wiiMn ni Cnivwniimwl B«g»th 

English classes, though a 
part of both programs, wei:,e not 
the tnajor focus of either.' The 
Porunv did provide an advanced 
and business English course, to- 
gether with world-of-work units, 
two hours a day throughout each 
22-week project cycle. With 
Gregg's Business gn<y ligh as a 
basic text, the coutse concen- 
trated o^j grammar, co'aversation, 
spelling, vocabulary, and job-, 
getting techniques. 

Several pxoblemS presented 
themselves as the course prog- 

.ressed. First, some of the stu- 
dents were not ready for a truly 
advanced business program. This 
was especially true for the 
South Americans, whose oral 
skills were not yet developed. 

|Lack of oral ability influenced 
not only the .ability to keep up - 
in, the English class but ability 



' to understand dictation in the 
shorthand course. One instructor 
suggested that Ml intensive ESL 
refresher, course, with heavy cqn- 
centration on conversational 
skills, could be helpful as a 
precursor' to the actual business- 
program, since clients' oril 
skills lagged behind their read- 
ing comprehension. 

A second problem concerned 
class size. There were '30' stu- 
dents in the class, and the, 
instructor recommended two 15- 
person sections as a better 
approach', in order to allow full-,, 
er participation irTc^nversations. 

Third, was the' time frame. 
It is possible in 22 weeks to 
turn limited Englislj speakers 
with rusty secretarial skills in- 
to bilingual clerk- typists. The 
program did it. ^But staff point 
out that if you plan to train 
true bilingual secretaries with 
polished language, stenpgraphic, 
typing, and office practice 
skills, more time is reaiiired... 
probably a full year. 
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I Miint» Poiat: QtH Bii|jiaJi and - 
Sfcial Stiidkg 

.'tlngli^ih instruction at Hyntt5 
Poiftt waa averi less sharply 
focused thaR the Torum ' a combin- / 
ationaf conversation and busi- 
ness Enkish.; It was part of 
the two-A^vs-a-week GEO . prepara- 
tion of ferel^at ^he Center^ ar)d 
.was combined'^^h instruction 
ii) aocifti studiea-; 

Assessinipnt wa* provided 
through U8« pf-the California 
Achievement Test and through' in- 
formal monthly reports by- the 
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.instructor.; The texts used were 
the Cambridge and ARCO GED review 
texts,* and the Mentgr, 21 Great 
Stories ooilectioi^. ' 

^ ^ When asked if the limit td 
amount of English training could 
be -Jeen as a- problem, tbe direc- 
tor agreed that it could, but 
pointed out that the majority of 
New York" a Puerto .Mean young 
adults are already bilingual to 
some extent, rather than heavily 
Spanish-dominant. Their need, 
therefore, would be. for "upgrade 
Eng4.ish" rather than pure ESL. 



OcnililimMl Skilii TMiOni 

Experience counts. Daisy 
Torres, shorthand and offices 
practice instructor for the 
Puerto Rican Forum, is bilingual 
herself, with years of exper- 
i«nc« in her. fiel'd. Her 
method of instruction is clear : 
discipline artdconttnitment to ' 
.•xcellenpe are, simply, course 
:ifequir«ments. After all, 
• wouldn't tljQ students face such 
chairenges daily ip the business- 
•wor^d? She drove her PLESA^ 
Attfdents hard, and she got 
results. She also drove her- 
self hard, adding i^o hours of 
counseling to a^ afk^^e«dy heavy 
daily teaching load. 

Daisy Torres 'is the -only one 
of th« Title III teaching. tfteaff 
still at the Forum. . The others . 
had to ieaVe^when^the funding 
was interrupted. However,, the 
director has praised t»he other 
staff for being 'equally dedicat- 
.ed: Certainly placemfnt achd re- 
tention records validate the pre- 
•ump^ion that the Porura did an 
excellent ^>,ob. 



"I work them hard, but i work 
harder, when they leave my 
clasV thby know their stuff. 
I don't mind working the long 
hours. I'm doing it for my 
^people." 

D^isy Torres, Teacher, Prf 



"It was like Sam (Lopez) told 
us, we 'had> to do it for our- 
selves or we weren't going to 
'be able to do it at all. Wei 
had to double up on type- 
writers because out of 25, 
only six or eight worked. , 
We helped each other learn 
the math, it u/a'sn't easy... 
but it was worth it." 

Hunts Ppint Participant 



Hunts Point subcontracted all 
.of it« skills trailing to th« 
ColUgiate Institute. Thret days 
a,we4k the participants traveled 
to We»t 26th street in Manhattan, 
a subway ride of over an hour, to 
. receive instructipn in beokkeep- 
.ing, stenography, typing, And 
office procedures. In addition, 
math, social sciences, science 
and English GED review were of- 
fered two days a week at the 
Renter itself. 

Prom the start,, the Collegiate 
Cnstitute subcontract presented, 
problems. In ..addition to thh 
extensive travel time, "the proj- 
ect was plagued by problems re- 
garding; 

Space--The Institute was not 
prepared to deal with 50 stu- 
dents at a time. Often, all 
50 were taught at once in 
small, hot, .airlffSs rooms.' 
Due to the uncomfortable coh- 
ditions, student unrest began 
to develop. 
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Instructors— a1 thr^u^v. bilin- 
gual instruction was stressed 
in the proposal, in practice 
several of tlje instructors ." , 
• were either monolingual or - ' 
bilingual in a lahguag«k other 
than Spanish. One, fbr ex-/ 
ample, was from Africa',' and 
apoke English with a thick, 
French accent.,^ . 

eookd— Collegiate Institute 
had agreed td tupply booics , 
for the students. However, ^ 
the New York -Board of Estim- 
ate ' s delay in releasing 
funds and a general shortness 
of money caused CollegiatS to " 
fail to follow through on 
theiij, agreement until their 
first, check arrived, A6 a 
nsault, students were without 



books for^the first two months. 

Sour3e_0bjectives--It became 
obvious early on that the pro- 
posed course objectives were 
unnaalistically high for this 
client population. However, 
. Collegiate was not willing, to 
develop an entire new curricu- 
lum for an already underfunded 
project. Students helped re- 
solve the, problems Jay banding 
together to help each othe"r! 



A . KEY QUESTION: J5ET UP A NEW 
, PROGRAM OR CONTRACT WORK OUT? 

Setting up a new skills train- 
ing program for a one year 
grant may not seem like a 
cost-effective approach par- 
ticularly ^ extensive pur- 
chase of M^ipment is re- 
quired. HowQj^r, the 'dis- 
advantages of\^-house train- 
ing must bo weighed carefully 
i\gainst the problems: of. conr 
trol and commitment inherent 
in most subcontracting agree- ^ 
\ mehts. <. In retrospect, Sam, 
jlppez wishes they had set 
■ 'Hp, Skills training classes 
.\at^the South Bronx Center. 
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A factor 'in mai^ of. the prob- 

, lems mentioned above • was ' an 
iip-front underrestimition of the 
cost of d<»liver|ng, a Quality pro- 
gram. Collegiate '.JtnStUtute oper- 
ates with a very small cushion • 
anyway. Underbudgftting (Colleg- 
iAtefa bid on the "job was 'about 
half that o?>the next low bidder) 

^pXus funding-, (ftdays must Ibe seen 
as OX} underlying capse of many 

project; difficulties.. •• ., ' ' 



PUERTO RICAN FORUM 

J' 

SKILLS TRAINING CURRICULUM . 



COURSE 

S^panish steno 
English steno 
Business English 
Spanish typing 
English typing 



LENGTH 



2 days/wk 

3 days/wk 
5 days/wk 
? days/wk 
3 days/wk 



Ih hrs/day 
Ih hrs/day 
2 hrs/day 
Ih hrs/day 
IH hrs/day 



TOTAL 



22 weeks 6 hours/^^ 



* 

HUNTS POINT 
SKILLS TRAINING CURRICULUM 



Bookkeeping and math 
Secretarial work' 
Typing 

Office procedures 



3 days/wk 
3 days/wk 
3 days/wk 
3 days/wk 



2 hrs/day 
1 hr/day 

1 hr/day 

2 hrs/day 



Jab Dmnibpiiwiii aiul Plwi^l 

The Puerto Rican Forum had an 
experienced and well-informed job 
developer working on this and 
other Forum^projecta. The pro^- 
.ect , director and instructors 'also 
worked to develop job opportunit- 
i«i. The organization's relation- 
ahips with private sector, employ- 
ers were generally excellent, and 
their contacts included banking;, 
manuTacfturing, and import/export 
industries. All these factdfs 
were involved in the Forum's high 



placement and retention record. 
Of 60 participants, 47 were suc- 
cessfully placed in unsubsidized 
employment. Six failed to com- 
plete the course, and 7 went on 
to further training or school. 

y 

The Hunts Point Center had 
some of its biggest problems in 
the area, of j6b development. 
The firs't job developet resigned 
midway through the project. The 
second. one was not successful in 
rfatcWj^g jobs to abilities. He 
wouldrsoftietiraea send students to 



interviews with an unrealistic 
picture of the job requirements. 
He also tended to provide employ- 
ers with overly glowing ^reports 
of the applicants V competence. 
Students w^ interviewed said that 
he woujid become discouraged When* 
they failed to measure up to. his 
sales pitchy The participants' 
Impressions were confirmed by the 
New York Departirtent of \ • 



Employment's project officer. 

Despite these difficulties, 

the* Center did place 15 of their 

lOQ trainees in priva^je sector 

jobs, mostly in local supermar- 

ke^ts, batnks, and manufacturing^ 

firms. An additional 13 trainees 

♦ 

were* placed in community jobs 
through projects connected with 
the Center. -Twelve went on to 
further training. 



Wu II Vhrlh 117 

Two t)rojects — two very differ-^ 
ept modes of doing. Were they 
successful? The Puerto Rican 
Forxim, by all accounts, did a 
very creditable job. People 
were trained, placed, and evfen 
promoted in the f J-eld they -were 
t trained for^ Employers contacted 
by the Department of Employment 
expressed satisfaction with the 
quality of the workers. 

The Forum was re|ifunded under 
. Title I', and despite budget cut- 
backs and a temporary halt when 
initial funding ran out, provided 
training through ijuly 1978. Now, 
however, continuation is again 
in question. The staff seem con- 

' fused and a little demoralized. 

'The teachers are beginning to 
question whether they really do 
enjoy the long hours and low 
pay. . On balance, they seem to 

^be saying, "Yes — it was worth it. 
But if; we had it to do over^again, 
we • d jpjjjcev some Gh«mges." 

Wh{(t are the chiuiges? A full- 
time counselor, for on<|. More 
secretarial help. An'^ESI^ brush- 
up course. .More, and more modem 
office equipment. . And most im- 
portant, more money to do it all 
with* \ 
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The Hunts Point track record, 
"on the face of it, was much les^i 
impressive-*- less than 50 percent 
placed; subcontractor problems 
throughout; inexperience compound- 
ed by some staffing difficulties. 
However, the director and several 
former students feel that, over- . 
all, it was very successfjal in- 
dq^d . ; 

•Unlike the Forum, v'hich 
searched citywide to find the 
population that it was best p^jju- 
pared to ttain, the Hunts Point 
project looked in its own back- 
yard to find one of the most high- 
need, groups in the. country: un^ ^ 
emplbyed Puert^ Rican, high- 
school dropouts with jgoor English 
skills, living in the South ftronx. 
The Center, in short, tecruit^ted 
hard-core unei^ployables. It 
trained them. ..and it got 22 of 
them their GED,.. and 20 of them 
jobs. To do this in the South 
Brpn^x, where unemployment among 
young people is as high as 85%, 
is laudable in itself. To do it 
from scratch, with no previous 
experience to draw on, new prob-^ 
lems coming up every day, and 
little help frpm either Center 
management or the prime sponsor^ 
I is downright amassing. 
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Hunts Point waa not refunded, 
and that, according to 6ne stu- 
dent was "a shame." it was cer- 
tainly evidence of the prime 
sponsor's recognition of sub- 
contractor and job development 
problems. The shame, if any, 
is that through failure to re- 
fund, whatever Hunts' Point learn- 
ed "from the experience was null- 
ified. The director has a num- 
ber of ideas concerning what to 
do better next time. Most -of ^ 
them boil down to "better pre- 
planning.". In fact, he suggests 
that start-up time be budgeted 
into a new project to allow the 
right decisions to be made with- 
out the pressure of immediate 
deadlines. He also wishes he had 



been involved in the original • 
subcontract agreement, were the 
project to start up again he 
would at least consider doing. all 
training in-house. 

Lopez pointed out that a small 
one-year project within a large 
agency in a huge city can easily 
fall through "the cracks." De- 
spite all the problems they faced, 
and with little or no support, the 
Hunts Point staff and students 
continued and produced. Was the 
project successful? What can be 
finally said is that it aff^lted 
the lives of 100 students and one 
director, and gave 'a little hope 
in a place that needs hope niost. 
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The following reports were i)reparecl by University Research Corpora-* 
tion 83 part of its study of the Proqram for Persons of Limited 
Enalish-Speakinq Abildty. These reports may be ordered from; 

National Technical Information Service 
5285 Port Royal Road \ 
* Springfield, Virginia 22151 

\ 

P roqram for Persons of Limited Enalish-SpeaRing Ability; . Summary 
of Pro"^ects Funded 

■ ■ > — . . . . A--'^ 

Principal Authors: Jack Reynolds, Marta Kelsey . . 



Case Studies 

No . 1 . Tucson, ArTzona: ESL and Bilingual Vocational Training 
by Jack Reynolds with Gladys Garx:ia 

No . 2 . New Yo^k City: Pilingual Off ice Skills Training 
By Kamer Davis with Willie Vazguez 

No. 3. Pergen County, New Jersey: On-the-job Training and ESL 
"By Kamer Davis Inese Balodis *%ith Willie Vazquez 

No , 4 . Laredo, Texas: Bil ingual Training for Electricians and, 
Import-Export C,lerks 
by Jack Reynolds 

No. 5. Los Angeles ; California: Tralnina Chinese c6okS 



No. 6, 



No. 7 



No. 8, 



No. 



No. 10. 



by TinMyaingThein, Jack Reynolds- 

Pennsylvania: Building a Vocational ^SL Liblt^ry 
by Kamer Davis, Inese PalrTDdis 



Honolulu , Hawaii 



Developing BjL.1 ingual Vocational Curricula 



by Jack Reynolds, TinMyainaThein 

Orange County, California; MKSli and ESL— A Study in Contrast s 
by TinMyainaThein with Gladys Garcia 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania: Coftimunity Support 
by Kamer Davis, Inese Balpdis 

San Francisco, California.: ^Services for Asian Immigrants ^ ^ 



and Refugees 

by Jack Reynolds 



The PLESA Expe rience: Trainin<? jand Employment Services for Persons 

of Limited English-Speaking ^hility ... ^ 

by Jack Reynolds , Kamor Davis, Marta Keisey 

VJith An Annotated Bibliography of ESL Materials for PLESAs 
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andESL 

by 

Kamer Davis 
InesB Balodis 
with 

Willie Vazquez 
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Empbxment and Training Administration 
; Office of Policy; Evaluation, and Research 

^ by 

Univaraity Research Corporation 
' * Washington, D C 
197B 
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ABSTRACT 



Pu ede program run by Bergen Count g 
^Commutiitg Action Program provided bilingual, 
hn-tho- joh training in factory skills to ')B 
iHr.fKinics , with two to four, hours a week of 
cnnfUrrrnt KSf, . The objective was to pUco 
47- of the initial 55 person target group in 
unnuhfiidized employment i^fter approximately 
.uix tnonths of training. In fact, 1 10 people 
rntf^tod the training, 60 completed it, and 40 
W(^r(^ f)lact}d, 

pw OJT component was a cost-efifective 
onr) innovative approach to bilingual vocational 
im^t ruction. Termination and placement problems 
w<»rV» attr ibuted more to cliont over gualificA- 
f iM/j for f,utOTy wfjrk than to f /)#» i nnt ruft iona I 
dofiirn) if.se/f. Thr K!U, instruction, howovor , 
w.i'i f^lagued with problems. Employers proved 
unwilling to release employee time or class-* 
tt)()/n H[)acff tor the trhining. Even morr \ 
im^Hyrtant, staff and clients agret* that the 
.timnint of time budgeted for English training ■' 
w,t'; tfH) ';tH)rt, if clients were to progress 
bngond f*ntry level [>(fiSitions . 

A ma for strength of Hrrgen County CAP's 
.ippfoach to training is its w i 1 1 i ngnes.u to 
chatuir ^plann to more real ist ically meet nerds. 
Whf'n tht' assessment staff di9covrre<l that a 
hu(ff3 ^iArcont age of appl icants would h** better 
s*>rvod by mt^re intensive pre~Vocat ional English 
anrl non-factory i)osit ions , they redesigned the 
pKupam to include these elements, and sougfit 
'tddit ional Title I and Title VI funds to im- 
plem(fnt the exiwinded program. 
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This report -was prepared for the Employment and Tr.in^. • 
Administration under Researrh i '^"y'"ent and Training - 

20-11-77-31 q;. research and Development contract 

de^^ opmen -pro ecL""d"^'r ^^-arch and ' 

. Pro:)ects under Gifvernment sponsorahin «v« 
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U.S. Department of Labor 

Employment and Training Admin istratio^ 
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10 Case Studies 
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. Through the Pi:ogram for Persons of Limited English-Speakina Ability (PLESA) 

4 7 prime sponsors provided training and employment assistance to"more than 6,000 
persons of limited English-speaking ability. 

These case studies are part of the Department of Labor's continuina effort 
to meet its responsibilities to conduct studies and disseminate information about 
such programs, developed under the Comprehensii^ Employment and Ti;ainina Act (CETA) 
^ The Se Puede program run»^ by Bergen County Compiunity Action Proaram orovided 
bilingual, on-the-job training in factory skills to 98 Hispanics, with two to four 
hours a week of concurrent ESL, T:he objective Was to place 47 of the initi^il 
55 person target group in unsubsidized employment after approximately six months 
of training. In fact, llD people entered the training, 60 completed" it , and 40 
were placed. 



1^. Key Ictdt ano JocuijKnt Anulys,,. 17a. Dc^cnpiors 

• Counseling-vocational interests 
Education 
Ethnic aroups » 
Manpower 

Recruitment ' ' 
Unskilled worker^ 



I/O* IJcnnf icfi. Orin^l tijrj Ivrn^ 

♦ 

ESL - English as a second language 

PLESA - Persons of limited English-speaking ability ' ^ 
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BBHGEN CpUNTY 



Jant V^tytri, Strjin :ounrv tA^ 
COli 3^2-3512 

6/3C/76 to 6/29/77 



1% \$<)% 

90 •^'Bln St-. 
"acktnstCK, 'iJ C^^fOI 
^2CI) 342-4135 
3«r5«h County Conn-jnlTv 
Act ton Program I lnc» 



5?^ic? ^'^OJE:! :)r;CPlPT|ON : Tht 3«rgtn Coun1)v CAP 
agtncy, jr»a«r a subconrract, injti^ttd and ran 
**^is orojact. U orovldad on-r»^a-job training 
In facton/ A^ork and soma^ESl. Additional ESL was 
aval labia througn othar funding, 

IMlTiAL TARGET WQUP t F^fty-flva llmltad Engl Ish- 
soaaKlng -iisoanlcs In Bargan County (larar ax- 
sandad to MO) . 



N ^^CJrCT :9J£CTIV;3 ; (I 
panrs Ji^o Arrarlcan cu I 



N intagrata tha partlci- 
it'jra, (2) astabi lih a bl- 

'i^'^uai. 3icjltjri5i ^raining program, (3) in* 
craasa •molcymant oooortunltlaa, and (4) provide 
avtntual wnau^si i i zad positions for 47 particl- 
Danrs, 



:'?vjir.tE-iT 4>N0 ScL£:TIQN CRITE.^^IA : The 
^si consfstad of contacring 



oca I .ommori^v groups, agencies, Ind Individuals 
3r«v 0,1 y* served by Z^^t it also Included jse 
cf- r^dio ^nrtounceflients. Selection was conducted 
-/ counselors, in ortjer to De selected, a parti- 
''Cloartt nad to be a resident of Bergen County, 
have Mrnltea English-speaking ability, and be 
u/jamployed or economicatly d I (advantaged « 

CLIENT ASSESSMENT : Couneelora determined tha 
type of emoloyment training that would most 
benefit^aach participant and assisted them In 
deve'toclng an employaUl 1 1 ty plan. Reassessment 
4as done at periodic Intervals during training. 

CLIEMT COUNSkiriG ; Vocational and educatlenal 
counseling v^as provided through other funding. 
Counselors also nelped secure any supportive 
services necessar/. -^o help tht participants 
achieve their goals. 

ENGL'SM '>>MGjAG£ INSTRUCTION ; \ three-'nonth ESL 
cDur$a was conducted, ^he classroom facilities 
^hat wera.jsed werejocated In CAP Employment 
and tralnlVig Melghborhood Centers, or at the 
job sites Vhemseives. .Bilingual instri/ctlon was 
furnished but rio bilingual material was used. 
Part'clpentf were also encouraged to attend even- 
ing and Saturday classes conducted with other 
fjnding, 



On-the-job train- 



■- Xg^Atipfyjilit SKILLS TRAINING : 
ing^or llC clients In factory 
vlded by bilingual Senior amployees 



sKll Is wais pro- 



JOB 3EVEL0P»^e^lT AND JOB ^^LACE'CNT : A job jevel- 
oper ^de Industry contacts and followed uo on 
^laCen^ents. 

■{ 

FCLLOW-'-JP PROGRAM : Some follow-uo was accom- 
olisned by counselors and the job develooer. 
• #• 

Sl«^TtvE ScKVIC^S : Juoportlve services iMre 
provided by axls'^'i'^g lAP i'^cloynent ana "rjin* 



fng r^sDurcoi* These sarvlces included medical 
care, amargancy chllg cars, asilstance In secur- 
ing ponds, family olannln-;, l*C)al 3#rvices# Immi- 
gration/natural Izatlon lofcmi<i^lon, rafarrals, 
and transportation,. 

ORGANIZATION : Overall operation ano res:onsl- 
bl I Ity tor the oroject was in. the lanos of the 
Emplovment and Training coordinator. Cay- to-day 
administration was the reasons lb I Uty of the Se 
Puadeoroject cdoralnator, wno also taught ESL. 
A vocational placement counselor, joined the staff 
in J angary I97f, ^ 

STAFFING ; Two bilingual instructors, a 4och^ 
tlonal placement counselor, and four -'•aachl^c 
^Mea vara :rovlded through this ;rart. AlT 
other personnel were provided through other . • 
sources! 



3U0GE" 



Tra I n I ng 
Total 



Planned Actual 
5100,000 $lflfl,flfld^ 
5100,000 5100,000 



Percent 

of Plan 

100 



CLIENT PROFILS : One-huhdred end ten enrolled, 
69 percent were rnales, 35 parcent ware between 
the ages of 22 and 44, 38 percent hed last than 
li years of aducatlon-'-mostly outside the Unltad* 
States, 89 percent were HIsoanIc, 100 ;^TC^nf had 
limited English-speaking ability, 38 percent were 
unemployed, 

OUTCOMES i 







P«rc«nt 


Planned 


Actua 1 


of 3|an 


Total CI lepts 55 


— THT 




Total Terml nations 55 


1 10 


200 


Total RIacements 47 


40 


15 


Placement Rata ,834 


.364 


42 


Cost per Placement $2 J 28 


S2,900 


117 



PROGRESS OR PROBLEMS : The students felt that 
no'f enough ESL was provided, a situation which 
wa> later remedied under Title I .and tV funding,- 

' CONTINUATION : The project ended on 6/29/77, but 
, ESL and on-the-job training continued jnder Tj-^ia 
I and Vl funding, 

NOTEWORTHY FEATURES : The attempt to offer bllin- 
gjuai on-the-job* training was jnutualj intra* 
agency coordination was g^d; and project clan« 
ntng aMowea for chJinge* 



' ^EPLICAT;:n issues ; ' Sasify reul Icaota 2v any 
prNe sponsor. 

CXJMENTATICN AVAi'j^BL; ! Progress reports, re- ( 
assessment flies, course curriculum, ^ 
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Planning the PrajQcf 

The Bergen County CAP Employ- 
'tnent and Training Program acts 
for the County Board as the 
• area's de facto prime sponisoir. 
When the Title III funding was 
announced, the agency already 
had an English as a Second Lan- - 
guage program, but not one di- 
rectly linked with employment ' 
opportunities or job training. 
They proposed; therefore, to' ex- 
pand their existing program to 
provide on-the-job' bilingual 
skills training as well as Eng- 
lish. The existing, program, 
■ taught at' night and on weekends, 
would also continue, and Title 
III participants could augment 
their English training by attend- 
ing these classes ^as well. 

Thi Initial Commitmrat: 
^ngval/Bicultural TViining 

An agency review of demograph- 
ic data indicated that over 
33,000 Puerto Ricans, Cubans, and 
other Latins lived in Bergen 
County. Employment Services data 
showed a number of operator-level 
factory jobs that PLESA's could 
fill. The employment and train- 
ing program coordinators had' 
long been committed to the con-- 
cept of b^Hngual and bicultural 
education, which they define as 
education that introduces a new 
language and behaviors* .in the 
context of an existing, and con- 
tinuing, foreign language and 
culture. If bilingual/bicultural 
supervisors could be .found at the 
job site, and the company could 
be reimbursed for -the time spent 
on training, they felt that the 
needs of a significant segment 
of the Bergen County population 
could be ,met. 



' Tha IVwoal Qroup: 
. |Hiapanica, Plus 

Several employers wer-e willing 
to give the on-the-job training 
project a try, and assured the 
project staff that bilingual' 
super^visors were available. The 
employers were a little less en- 
thusiastic about concurrent ESL 
, education at the job site. With 
jobs committed, and funding in 
place, the proj^^ct began recruit- 
ing participants and ran into 
some surprises. First, a number" 
of non-Latins began appearing, 
including Russians, Armenians, 
Italians, Haitians, and Vietnam- 
ese. Selection had to focus on a 
bilingual/bicultural match, but 
the staff became acutely aware of 
the needs they were not meeting 
and the applicants they were 
turning away. 

Second, many of the applicants 
had high education levels. Al- 
though an eleventh grade educa- 
tion level in Puerto Rico may not 
be the exact. equivalent of eleven- 
th grade helpe, it is obviously 
higher than the level required 
for many factory jobs. Limited 
education wag. not a criterion for 
program entry, and so those ap- 
plicants who appeared genuinely 
interested in getting the^ factory 
work and improving skills jvere 
accepted into the program. How- 
ever, staff felt tiVBLt, many of 
. those seeking tralnihg would have 
preferred employment more in line 
'with their native language edu- 
cation and training. 

^ It is interesting to note that 
when other job opportunities a- 
rose during the course of the pro- 
ject the participants tended to 
ta^e them. Of the, 110 partici- 
pants, only a little over half 



completed the training. Of the 
40 who went on* to unsubsidized 
employment in the facto;riei , only 
•14 remain a year later. Although 
follow-up. was not done on non- 
positive terminationa, it seems 
reasonable to hypothesize that 
failure to match jobs to partici- 
pant education and drills was a • 
factor in their leaving the 
prograun. 



the on-the-job t|^ining tutors 
to instruct primarily in the par- 
ticipant ' s native language. 

And, the planners began consid 
ering how \g revise the program 
to better meet Bergen County 
needs. Suggestions included 
lengthier ESL classes^ over a 
longer time period, a modifica- 
tion of the bilingual/bicultural 
focus to make room for a multi- 



CLIENT PROFILE: 
Total Participants: llo 



* Sex; 



69^ percent male,, 31 percent female 



Average Agei 
Education level: 

it 

Hispanic background:. 



34 years 

11 years of formal schooling 
89 percent 



Ravialiif Um Plan 

Contracts w^te drawn up witl^ 
employers in seven industries. \ 
A percentage of the jiarticipant 
salary would be- paid through 
Title ,1 in return for bilingual 
tutoring received on the job. 
The PLESA plan had been put into 
^fect. ^ ^ 

.F^wever, project staff noted 
some problems as they emerged 
during th^ funding year: • the 
limited ability of a factory 
program to meet these applicants' 
skill training, needs; the uhwi'll^ 
ingness of som* employers to 
allow on-the-job ESL; the inade- 
quacy of a short ESL program in 
truly upgrading. English skills; 
and the tendency on the part of 



v.s«_i^ltural client population, 
eTyployment opportunties in 
non-factory 'settings , and a 
multi-level English program, 
among others. 

What is unusual in this plan- 
fPtng process is not simply that 
Bergen County was willing to ad- 
mit its program's weaknesses and 
work to revise them, but that the 
planning and revision process was 
continuous. The suggestions were 
crystallized mto a proposal to 
\ provide a multi-level ESL pro- 
\tam and' public sector work ex- 
perience. Title I and VI funds 
were sought^ and the new pro- 
gram was in its ;^ilot stage by 
Mar^ch 1977— Concurrent with the ^ 
final quarter of t^e Title'* III 
program. 



V 



Will there be further revigion 
the program? , Undoubtedly ^ 
The teachers now' see a need for 
intensive SSL to ta3ce plac§ be- 
fore/ ^rather than concurrent with 



work experience^, ^he job develop- 
er would like to^expand the pos- 
sibilities of on*the-job train- ti/ 
ing. And the agency is open to 
change* 



Choosing and Serving Clients 

Bergen County CAP is a multi- 
service center witK, strong ties 
to the urban' communit^ies it 
serves^ to other agencies, and 
local ethnic and service orgaffi- 
izations.; Outreach through 
these networks, plus radio 
announcements, made recruitment 
easy. 

Client selection and assess- 
mejit w-as a more difficult process • 
Clients had, of course, to meet 
the criteria ^ be of liinited 
English-speaking ability, and 
capable of benefiting from the 
skills training the program pro-^ 
posed to offer. But the people 
at CAP Employment arfd Training 
see. themselves as being in busi- 
ness to serve their constituency. 
They don't like to screen people 
out. ' Rather, they like to help s 
their applicants determine real- 
istic employment goals for them- 
selves, and then work, if they / 
can, to help meet them. There- 
fore, they ask all their appli- 
cants to go through a fairly 
extensive assessment process /» 
devised by the Center. 

AMuiamttil 

One reason the agency develop- 
ed its own assessment process, 
according to a counselor inter- 
viewed, is that most of^^^e 



standard tests are simply not 
applicable to non-native speak- 
er^. The tests used by most 
CETA tra\ining agencies, Skill 
Training Improvement Programs, 
and even private sector employers 
such as the phone company, are 
based on a sixth-grade reading 
level in English. The criterion 
is prejudicial to a non-native 
speaker, whose ability to do a 
job well may not correlate at all 
with readinc^^ level in English, 

The assessment procedure was 
extensive. Each LESA applicant 
completed a personal fact sheet 
and an English competency test 
developed by the project staff. 
The JOHN Oral test was also used/ 
The combined scores from the writ- 
ten and oral tests were used as 
diagnostic tools, and later for 
the ESL classes. 

The vocational assessment' 
coun$elor discussed the test 
scores and placement with each 
client dujping incUvidUal counsel- 
ing sessions, and also asked the 
client to $tate why he or she 
thought English was important and 
what he or she wantecf to accom- 
plish. According to the counsel- 
or, '"This was a very important • 
aspect of our assessment pra^ . 
cedure. It got the client In- 
volved in setting realistic '"'gq^ls 
and in making a commitment to- • 
accomplish them." 
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About three-quarters of the 
way through an ESL cycle (a cycle, 
lasts three months), the client 
was required to take an alternate 
form of the assessment test. 
The scores from thte reassessment 
were compared with the original 
scores to determine progress. 
Each client's^ status then was 're- 
viewed by the itaff during a re- 
assessment conferojice^ and a 
future plan of action for each 
client was develoj^d. 

After the reassessment confer-- 
ence, the counselor again schedul- 
ed individual sessions ^with cli- 
ents^ to discuss the test results, 
the recommended plan, and the 
client's commitment to the pro- 
posed plan or an alternative 
suggested by the client. Assess- 
ment ' thus became an ongoing aiid 
interactive process. 



In discussing her job, the 
counselor echoed a. theme that has 
run throughout ^he PLESA case 
^stuc^ies:^ the importance of counr 
seling fpr this population. The 
problems of people who must leapn 
a hew culture, a new language, 
^ a new way of working all at 
once are imm^sel Family prob- 
lem? alone may involve anything 
from a need for child care or 
medical service, to money mana^- 
ment, fear of losing control of 
family life in the new culture, 
and a host of other issues. 

Another problem ^)ne counselors 
must address is the setting of 
training goals. Often the cli- 
ents have unrealistically high 
expectations about the job for. 
which they can qualify. Often 
too, their expectations for train- 



WHAT IS AN^ ACCEPTABLE READING LEVEL? 

r 

Most Title I programs require a sixth grade reading level. But 
even a pollege-educated Spanish speaker will h^ve trouble read- 
ing to that level in English, even after years in this country. 
The ability to understand sophisticated new concepts and hence 
learn a;id perform most jobs, is usuaily not affected by the 
person's slowness in reading .a second language. Bergen County 
counselors suggest adoption of different assessment criteria for 
-'the non-^native speaker^ 



Comisalihli ^ 

In addition to the structijred 
assessment counseling sessions, 
CAP staff were involved in ex- 
tensive petsonal coL'nseling. The 
frequency and length of these 
sessions varied according to par- 
ticipant need. . 



ing are at variance with program 
reality. Eor e^jcample, Bergen 
County participants felt that 
their jobs would provide them with 
chances, to practice English; the 
t reality proved otherwise. Such 

i- issues cannot be ignored. Program 
planners and participants alike 
benefit from the open airing of 

. problems and expectations. 



• "Ir« ot6%r to -understand .and 
rSapond to the wide range of 
problema that clients present, 
and encouracfe the setting of real- 
istic training and employment 
.goals, Bergen County C^ip'staf«f 
suggest that a courvseior ' be avail- 
able full-tiine. The coun-selor. . . : ■ 
shoxild be bi- or .m\jlti-lingu&l, 
sensitive" to cul&urai differences, 
and, above all, flexible in ap- ' 
proach. • i . ■ ' 




Suppoii Sarvicil . • 

^- ^Ber(Jen County CAP is a multi- 
. service, center, and ttiough no 
fifrids w>re- available for support 
services, it was able to provide 
a number of them through'^othea 
sources.. Emergency daycare, ' ' 
transportation, and health ser- 
JVices were available as well as 
to other agencies de- 
'liveiring needed services. Regu- 
'r transportation was covered 
hrough an augmented salary sti- 
peni^. - • ..• 



-^ROtlLE OF. A, CLIENT i GUinLERMO VASQUE2' 




Guillermo vasquez is in his tw$pti6s. He came to the United ' 
States fram Peru six: years ago!- jHe started worJ?ing in a food 
.processing plant with Spanish-speaking c6-^orkers. He;also 
.lived in a Spanish^speaking h&ighborhood. He heard abou^he 
Se Pueda Program .through ^rierids,: and enrolled in the prdgram 
four months ago. :He attends ESL classes in the morning, and #' 
wprk^ for the Census Bureau collecting data from the Spanish- 
spe^kiMg segment of the community during the afternoons. He 
commented on his work experience: "The job is all right, but I 
don't get to." practice English enough." Since enrolling in the 
ipfogram, he - has changed hxs residence to ^]}e YMCA. "There I 
have American friends and' I can practice English." .Hib future 
plans are to stay in the program for an additional threes or four 
months^ and then enrold in a CETA program for' hotel management. ' 

- PROFILE ^'OF a' CLU^: MARIA LOPEZ 

Maria is in her mid-twenties.. She, came here from Columbia eight 
yeats ago. .After her arrival, she started working in a factory 
Where her co-workers and supervisor were Spanish-speaking Last 
y&ai; she was enrolled in a GED preparatory course and passed the 
examination in Spanish. Approximately a year ago, she heard 
. about the se Puede Program from her friends. She' applied for it 

- but had to wait six months before there was an opening. Present- 
ly she has-been in t^e program four months. In the mornings she 

> attends the ESL, class for three hours, and works during the ■ 
■ afternoons as an aide in the Englewood Community House. On the 
job, she assists in the off^ie and in the' day care program. She 
stated that although she uses both languages at work/ Spanish is 
predominant. Maria ^feels that she needs more practice in Eng- 
Lish and would like to obtain^a job that would give her the op- 
portunity. After her ESL training she plans to take courses in 
bookkeeping and' eventually wprk in that- field. >t'aria summed up 
.h»r experience in the program by spying, "i am happy how the" " 
program nelpedme and hSpe to continue in the program." 



English Langu^jjfS 

The. Env^jriisiV^ infltr'UCtion plan 
ifor thie project. ■ 'vaa this;; p^rtic- . 
ip^nts would learn essential job- 
related te'rmiriqlogY the bi- 

iHngual , supervisors assigned to 
work with tK^» They would gain 
■'further experience through inter-., 
'action .with other empioyees^ 
They^ would also receive more for- 
mal (but still job^related-) lan- 
guage training from project teach- 
ers in classes at the job site 
or at a nearby CAP center • Six 
hours a week (two hours a day', 
three days a week) for three 
months were plahned^ leveled to , 
ability wherever possibWi* Class- 
es' would be offered during working 
houifs if feasible, othisri/ise be- 



fore or after work • Employers; 
were encouraged to allow non-CETA 
employees to attend as well, at. 
no cost. 

In theory, such a' plan should 
have vorked to everyone's benefit. 
In practice, however, a number of 
problems soon began to surface; 

• Employers did .not like the 
idea of classes during working 
hours. Their coimtiitment to 
upgrade English for the other 
employees was, at best, mjni- 
mj^l. • Their priority ^ was the 
WdVk. . • 

• • Participants wi^re* too tirecj,' 
. after a ftill d^y's work to 

concentrate on English. 
Classes before work tended to 



HOW MUCH ENGLISH IS ENOUGH ENGLISH^ 

1 ■ 

Answers vary but one thing is clear:s more than this program ^ 
gave. > 



r 



"Beginners need at least a year of intensive (three and a half 
hours/day) English before they're competent.*' 

Sylvia Galdo, Instructor 

» • •' ' \ 

"If they have a skill, 1^'d give them six to nine months of Eng^/ 
lish before they're ready to work. If they need skills train- 
ing'too', the time frame will be longer.*'. . . <^ 

Tom Klemm, Educational^ 
. ■ Coordinator 

**yiost participants could use three to six months of just English 
before Agoing on to a job or trairiing/' 

ESL instructor * - I ^ 

*' In these programs, there i-s not enougrh time^ to learn the Eng-- 
lish before you go on a jch/' 

Se Puede Program ParticUp^nt 



be rather sparseiy^i attended ♦ 
%^ They had to skip classes dur- 
ing working hours if they were 
needed on the job^ > 

• Texts were not budgeted for the 
^ course, and teachers had to de- 
velop- their own materials fpr 
each class. , . 

• Leveling w^s not poesible for 
groups at. the job sites, sb a ' 

. number of different ability^ 
levels were found in bne clarss, 

#. The working environmertt * was 

■ ^ ■ ■ ' — ■ *• k 

4 usually all-Spanish or, all- 
American, making it diffiJlilt' 

. "for participants to practice 
their limite^i English and 'still 
be understood. . - ' 

• Space prgvided by employers ' ' 
for ttie classes was makeshift/ 
Mo9t were unabl/e to set aside 



adequate ro9m.. CAP centers 
were generally iTot conveniently 
located. 

• Time allocated for coursework 
was generally not sufficient, 
.Most groyijps averaged three 
hours a Weak or less. Because 
of time problems, only the most 
' limited, directly job-related 
;. English was taught- This cou],d 
not provjide the degree of Er^jg- 
li'sh required to move beyond an 
fe^ntry-level position.' 

It was in response tp tfhese 
problems that ' staff began to devel- 
op' their ideas fot a ropte inten- 
sive English^ro(Jram 
clients were at a low English 
level. They needed not only job 
English, but surviv^iJL* English and 
conversation practicj^ as well. 
And they wanted enough English 
that they cpuld advance in their 
chosen occupation. 



Mqst^of the 



Occupalional Skills TVoining 

' ft 

\ Bilinguar/ on-the-job training 
was t:>rovided to the participants • 
in^ seven area f actpries , Oper- 
ative sk^ills were taught in such 
areas as textile machine opera- 
. tion, elattrcnic assembly, ma- 
chine mainter\anqe^ silk screen- 
*ing vf or glass, cabinet making, 
. shipping and receiving, pharma- 
ceutic^ product, packaging ^nd 
form p^roduction, \ 

The concept underlyirtg the 
on-the-jpb training program v?as 
dne that the CAP staff found J; 
* very ^^tfciting. By choosing .b'i- 
lingual senior employees as job 
trainers, the staff hoped to a- 
void the fprmality and unreality 



that can characterize clSassroom 
training. This training would be 
informal, continuous, and about 
as practical and results-oriented 
as any trainee coul^> wish. 

Th^ CAP job developer was able 
to negt)tiate contracts .with a num- 
ber of firms, with guaranteesWf 
"first-hire" acQfptance into teg- - 
ular employment.' The only prob- 
lem that the firms that wAre 
most willing to accept the PL'ESAs*^ 
were those where Spanish was the * 
pi^edominant employee language. 
In some cases ;the bilingual ^skills 
training became Spanish language ^ 
skills training, a development 
not particularly in line with • 
either Qlient x^r agency exoecta- V 
tions: ' . " 



rcA..7iLVa BOTH GETTT.'IG A JOB AND JOB-HOLDING SKILLS? 



Both ' nstruct.)rs and counselors at the Se fuede Program pointed 
juc i n«od for some sort of special pre-vocational counseling 
and trJi'i ng . In the course of - our visit, they made a number of 
suggestions , \including possibly a series of workshops. The work- 
shops could focus on: 

REALISTIC E^MPLOY ABILITY PLANS. The program could offer ' 
''career decisions workshops*' like they do for youth, and 
follow-^up sessions to help participants focus, feijeir skills 




GETTING A JOB. Resume writing and want-ad reading are 
skills that participants need. In addition r one.sti^fer 
suggested training in demanding the money you're worth./ 

INTERVIEWING TECHNIQUES. Films are av^iilable on interview- 
ing dos jnfl don'ts. 'These could be augm^ted with live 
practice sessions, videotaped if- possibli. 

OVERCOMING CULTURAL INTERFERENCE. There are cultural vari- 
afiions in work habjts, time sense, attitudes toward super-- 
visors, assertivene^ss , and much more, and participants 
should be conscious of them. 

SALARY, TAXES, AND FRINGES. Understanding a paycheck isn't 
always easy . Participants should be aware of what taxes 
are withheld, and why, what fringe benefits to expect, ^nd 
calculating the benefit of certain fringes to them. 



Dovaloping Jobs 



Bergen County CAP now has 
three job development and place- 
ment staff members. The job de- 
veloper looks for opportunities 
in the private sector for both 
subsidized and unsubsidized em- 
ployment. The occupational de- 
veloper concentra'tes on the pub- 
lic sector, finding work experi- 
ence and public service emplpy- 
ment opportunities primarily, bXit 
|aiso looks for unsubsidized posit^- 
ions» The placement counselor 
handles about 40 clients a week, 
and acts as both a counselor . and 



a job developer. All three are bi- 
lingual. ^ 

Both the job de^^eloper and the 
placement counselor worked with 
the on-the-job training ESL partic- 
ipants. The occupational counsel- 
or Was not involved during the 
Title III period, but does work 
with LESA clients now^ that, the pro- 
gram haar been expanded. 

The energy and dedication of 
all three men is soon apparont . 
They are* willing to comb the county 
to find opportunities for their 
.clients. The problems in" wq^inq 
with ^SA^ clients are not in 



.1 
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finding opportunities per se , ^ut ' 
in finding opportunities that al- 
low dovelopmer^t of English skills 
and a cbance for advancement. 
During pur ^ visit , the participants 
expressed a desire for -mo re 
chances to practice English at 
work, a desire scared by the job 
development staff. Employers, 
however, have their own agendas, 
and these do not always iri.clude 
employee language development :emd 
promotion. Lack of opportunity 
to upgrade skill;^ was probably a 
significant factor in the high 
number of non-positive termina- 
tions cluring the Title III period. 





Both the job daveloper, Helio-i 
dura Hernandez, and the placement 

\ counselor, 0$ Lecuona, feel that 
:^ more ESL tra^lning is necessary if 
theiir clients are to improve 
their job mobility. They suggest 
a combination of ESL, focused to 
the language of business, with 
world-of-work orientation. Th^y 
strongly supported the expansion 
of Se Puede to inqlude an inten- 
sive ESL program,^ and( now would 
J.ike to see some of t^ie instruc- 
tion and work orietitation take 

^ place, before placement of the ^ 
clients into work experience or 
^ on-the-job training situations. 



, The underlying question^ that 
most of our PLESA .case btudy Vis- 
its have sought to answer are: 

• Do you think th^ project; is ' 

woll'th doing ag.ain? 

• If so, how would you change* 

th.ings'? 

In the case of Bergen' County , 
these questions have already been 
answered, at least in part*. ESL 
with bn-the-job training is still 
being offered, though in a mod- 
ified,^ less extensive form. A 
number of other changes, de- 
Scribed throughout .this report, 
have also been made. The plan- 
ning for improvement L9 still 
continuing. . Ideas have surfaced 
for pre-job English, and new and 
different texts, ^and workshops 
in pre-vqcational skills. 

In a way, such continuing in- 
novation provides a sense of inr 
stability, particularlv^ since 
the pro-am seeks funding from 
differern: sources with different 
requirements. But it ^also 



Results 

Of the 110 participants ex- 
posed to the program, 40 went on 
to full-time unsubsidized employ- 
ment. Many of these have since 
left their jolDs and gone' on to 
others. "Although no data are 
availaible on , the non-positive 
tetminations , it becomes clear 
in talking with- CAP staff that 
the majority of LESA applicants | 
in Bergen County are not particu- . 
larly qualified by education or / 
work background for work in fac- 
tories. They come to the program 
to improve their English skills 
and upgrade their opportunities.. 
It was in respbhse to these needs 
thajfe the program was expanded to 
include more English instruption 
and non-factory wojjk opportunit- 
ies. The current cycle of inten- 
sive English and work experience 
will be completed in October. 
Indications are thAt- the positive 
termination and placement rate 
will be 'much higher than during 
the Title III period. 



ai:. jws se Puede to remain raspon- 
eive to its constitu?&ncy , the un- 
employed and underemployed lim- 
ited English-speaking population 
of Bergen County. The staff- are 
committed to meeting the needs of 



■■ > 

the many people who come through 
the ddors. If that requires a 
shift In plans^. then'shift tljiey 
will. Such flexibility is a 
welcome change from bureaucratic 
business-ag^usual* 
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The followinq reports were preparey by University Research Corpora- 
tion as part of its study of the Program for Persons of limited/ 
Enoiishvi?peakinq Ability. Th|se reports may be ordered from: 

Nationa^ Technical Information. Service 
5285 Port Royal Road 
Sprinqfield, Virainia 22151 

Program ^ or Persons of Limited Knalish-Speaking Ability: Summary 

of Pro-ec ^s F unded ' ' ' ^ 

^.Principal Authors: Jack Reynolds, Marta Kelsey 

Case Studies . 



No 
No 
No 



■• Tu cson,- Arizona : FSI. and Rilincual Vocational Traindng 
J>v .Jack Reynolds witli Gladys Garcia ' " 

■' New York City:. Piliru:ual Office Skills Training 
By Kamer Davis with Willie Vazquez 

' • Bergen .Coynty, Mew Jersey: On-the-job Training and FSI, 
By Kamer Davis , inese Balodi^ with ;\fillie Vazquez 

no. 4. Laredo_^exasV Bilir/.iual Training for Electricians and 
Import-Export Clerks ' ' ~ 

by Jack Reynolds 

^- ^°s^"^eles> California: Training Chinese Cooks' 
by '•rinMyainqThein , Jack Reynolds' '■. ^ > 

No. e" 



No. 7 
No. 8 
No. 9 



> Pennsylvania: Building a Vocational ESL Libralry 
by Kamer Davis, Inese" Palodis 

Honolulu, Hawaii: Developing Bilingual Vocational Cur ricula 
■by Jack Reynolds, TinMyainqThein " ^ ' ♦ ■ 

, Qj..-a"ge' County, Caii Fornia: MESI. and^L-A Study in Cont rasts 
by TinMyainoThein with Gladys Garcia ^ ~ 

Ph iladelph ia,_ Pennsyl v ania: Comrunity Support 
by Kamer Davis, Inese Balodis 



No. 10. 5an_l'^an^sco, x:aU^f>^^^ 

. ind Pefuqees ^ • ' ~^ ' 

by Jack Reynolds ' ~ 

Thg PLESA '■■xj^ erionce : Training apd Employment Services fox Pe rsons 

of Limited Encrl i sh-Spoak in.g Ahil itv " 

by. Jack Rf'nolds, Kamor, DaCis, rlarta Kelsey j 

With An Annotated Biblionraphy of F,SL Ma-t-e-ria|?r-f or PLESAs 
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ABSTRACT 



;..r<../<, drvrlopod a .truly biUnqual program, 
rwomy-ono mm wore trained as oloctrician' " 
holprrn ^n<l i -i womop learned be import -ex port 
rlork-;. t^panish ami Enqliah were used inter- 
'■Mm/.M/.J,y in the 26-week programs. Twentg-two 
nt tur U, clinnts wore placed, hut f,.w found or 
'^'■I't ,„hs .IS electricians or import -export 
■ Irrk.. Part of the reason for thi, war. the 
•.'v.,,u.,tion of the Mexican pes9. which caused 

. '.N'..n....; ,„ ,„„^,,„ Another was that 

of the ,rau,eo. didn't want to work, dropped 
'•ul or d,dn t have enough work experience. A 
luuil -jpt of reasons comes from the project 
it-.olf. An good as the training was, ,t wasn't 
er,ow,h. Af„s( of the clients needed more skills 
lii'l I ha, wnull have ttken more t,me and mof,eu 
lhan ava.lable. |t,ij, the project was 

%-on.,dered a n,;ccv.,.-,. . * rt proved, the staff 
'•■eh., that dina.lvant.iged Mex Ican-Amer , can-, can 
he tr.uned .uuL placed for a mode.st Investment. 

t I ' 
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14. Abucc. Through the Program for Persons of Limited English-Speaking Ability (PLEffA), 47' 
PxiroB sponsor, provided training and employment assistance to more than 6,000 persons 
of limited English-speaking ability. ^*«»"»» 

^4. case studies are ]^rt of the Department of Labor's continuing .effort to 

meet its responsibilities to coiWt studies and disseminate information about such 
program^, developed under the Comprehensive Employment and Training Act (CETA) 

electricwf hftn!i?^^ P^^^^* Twenty-one m^n were trained as' t 

electrician ^ helpers and 15 women learned to be import-export clerks. Spanish and ; 

w^r pL:r iTftTr'T^'T' 26-we.k ,pr^rams.'^Twent^.t:; of'Sele^^ient^ 

were placed, but few found or kept jobs as electricians or import-export clerks. ' 



Cdunseling-vocatibnal interests 

Education 

Ethnic groups 

Manpower 

Recruitment 

Unskilled workers 
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ESL - English as a second language ^ 

PLESA - Persons of limited English-speaking ability 
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THIS FOKM MAV Hb REPRODUCED 



•JiCOMM'OC liWt. 



mBB COUNTY 



^^mt SPONSOR: 

ADDRESS: ' 

CONTACT: 

TSLEPHOW£: 
GRANT NUMBER: 
GRANT PERIOD: 



Wfbb County Coflwvlji9l:on#r« 

Court 

P.-O. Box 1737 
L^rtdo. TX 78041 
Horaclo. Ac«v«do, Exac. Dir. 
or S«bas Zapata 

(512) 722-0546 
48-6-6810-33 
3/1/76 to 2/28/77 



BRiEF PROJECT DESCRIPTION : Twanty-alx waaka of 
bilingual vocational tfilnlng was provldad to 21 
nalas as alactrlcian^t assistants and famalas 
as bilingual Import-axport clarks.^ Rfmadial 
adupatlcn was also provldad for tKosa naading a 
GEO. 

INITIAL TARGEt GROUP ; Thirty-iix Max lean- 
Amar leans with I tmltad Engl Ish-spaaking ability. 

P-ROJECT OBJECTIVES : To train limitad English- 
spaaking ci lants with low ampioyman't potantlal 
to bacoma anoployabla, gat jobs, imprpva thalr - 
sat ^-concapt , davaJop caraar goals, and bacoma 
* acopom I ca 1 1 y sal f-Suf'f iciant. 
• 

' CUENT RECRUITMENT ANQ SELECTION CRITERI/> t 
.1^1 fty parcent df cMant$ wara drawn from allgi- 
blllty list5 davalopad by -othar.CETA programs, 
Sa! act ion cr \fr\9 raqulrad c I lants to ba rasl- 
dants of.w«bb County, ba aconomically dlsadvan- 
tagad, and hava Hmltad Engl )sh-spaaktng ability^. 

r ^ 

CLIENT ASSESSMENT : . Participants wara as^asaad 
through stanc^ard I zad tasts, wof-k samp I a tach^ 
niquaa, and obsarvations by suparvisors^ taach*^ 
art, staff, and othar anrollaaa. Tasting was 
uaad to build individual Izad' laarning plans. 

CLIENT COUNSELING : Larado Junior Collaga pro- 
vldad parsonal and vocational cpunaallng 11 tha 
cllantU primary languaga as naadad. 

ENGLISH LANGUAGE INSTRUCTION : Tha program was 
gaarad brtmarily to of ^ar vocational and tach- 
nlcal training, but includad upgrading of 
c I lants* English and Spanish as raqulrad. 

XCUPATiONAL SKILLS TRAINING : 'Tha training 
progranA wara salactad bacausa thay wara datar- 
minad to ba occupational naads of tha community. 
Each training program of farad classroom Instruc- * 
tlon for six to alght hours dajly. mM|| Instruc- 
tion was in both English and Spanish, ^ha alac- 
triclan's assistant (antry laval) program total ad 
900 hours of Instruction and tha foraign Clark's 
program had 480 hours of Instruction. 



J09 OENrELQPMgNT ANO JOB PLACEMENT : Job idanti- 
^icatlon, counsaling, and raiarrals for all 
c I lants wara hand I ad by both tha Prifna Sponsor 
and t^ha Subcontractor. 

FOLLOW-UP PROGRAM : Thirty and 60 days dfUr 
completion of training. 

SUP^TIVE SERVICES : Aval labia supportlva sarv 
1 c'as I n tha coiirmunTty • wara axplainad to cllanfs 



t-.AN? Af'OUT": 
P-UiZT NAVE: 

CZ'JiCTi. 

Tz.E=-iONH: 

S.5CC'>TRACTCn; 



$87,440 . 

Manpowar Program for Wabb Co, 
Larado Junior Col taga 
Lar|do, TX 78040 „ 
Javlar Santos, DIr, 
(512) 722-0521 
Larado Junior Collaga 



f > 

ir, thalr prirrary languaga, Asslstanca was givan 
primarily by tha counsaling staff of tha collaga. 

/ 

C^GAMZATION ; Tha prima spdnsor Sgbcontractad 
Irtaka, al IglDl I Ity cartif Icatlon and payiaant of 
a I lowancas to tha Taxas Ejnploymant Commission. 
Tasting, counialing, Instruction and Job daval- 
op'iant was har^dlad by Larado Junior CoHaga. 

RAFFING: Canffifiad, b|llngua( Instructors and 
a,cJa$ ware part of LJC staff.. 



SLDGT: 

AcTiinistratii^ 
A! lov^ancaa 

Fringa Banaflt's 
Training 

TCTOl 



Plannad 

tT37T75 

61,390 
- 2,500 

IO,.37S 
$57^ 



Actua I 

59,967 
1 18 
r4,395 

$7^,755 



P«rc«nt 

of Plan- 

— r7~ 

98 
5 

139 



* CLIENT PR0PIL= : Thirty-f Iva H> spaniel and Ona 
Natlva AmaPlcan anrollad; 58 parcant marh; 44 
•parctnt wara batwaan tha agai of 22 and 44; and 
53 parcant wara undar 22. Thara wai roughly 
aqjal dlitributlon of aducatlonal lavals. All — 
had limitad Engllsh-spaaklng ability.. Scvantaan 
parcant wara -i I grants or saasonat farm workari.- 



OLTCO'gS TO DA TE; (End of Projact) 
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Plann 



CI lants 
Tarml nations 
Placamarfs 
Placanant Rata 
Cost par Placamant 



Tc-^-al 
Tc-al 
Total 



36 
26 
.722 
13,363 



Actual 

36 
36 
22. 
.61 1 
S3, 489 



Parcant 

of Plan 

100 
83 



P-DGR;sS or P=.06LEMS : Placamant was not high 
for tnosa ^rainad aa bill ngua I I mport-#)cport 
c'arks dua to davaluatlon of tha Max I can dollar 
trt cjt backs In imports and axports. Public 
treniporta^lc^ to Larado Junior Collaga waa not 
a. si labia; anc t'^ara was no day cara aval labia 
8 ^hc-;gh e le'-ga parcantaga of tha woman had 
c" icran. 

«^ 

^':'^£A:RTHY 's-TL^ES ; Bilingual instruction; 
t-iir:ng'fcr I ungual Import-axport darks; 
• '^ac^atio'^ c-" English and Spanish languaga 
i-s*r-ctIor I" vocational training. > 

^.£-Li:ATIQ\ ISSUES : May ba I Imjtad to Mil I 
popui3-'on; raqulras bllint|ual staff. 

:::jvrrrATi:'. available : Monthly and Quirtarly 
rt::?^-s, cc-ria' :utl Inal, ' • 
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Planniim \hm ProjMl 



Laredo is a somewhat isolated 
commu^irty. It is about 150 miles 
from Sin Antonio to the north, 
Corpus Christi to the east, and 
Harlingen to the southeast. But, 
•^'across the . river" in Mexico, is, 
Laredo's sister city, Nuevo 
Laredo. 

Its isolation from the rest of 
Texag and its close ties to Mexico' 
give Laredo its character. . 
Tourism and the impprt^export 
business are ^usually bustling and' 
that means jobs. But immigration 
from Mexico has traditionally ^ 
been heavy. That means^ that the ^ 
^city has a large^ Spanish-speaking 
^labor force. There ' haven • t b^en - ' 
enough jobs to go'* around. / 

' The statistics are startling. 
Eighty-Six percent of the popula- 
tion of Laredo is Span ish'^ speaking . 
Unemployment is never ^ less than 
12 percent and often reaches 20 
percent. When the PLESA project 
started, over 10 percent of the 
county population received public 
assistance. The median number of ^ 
school years completed was 7.8 
compared with 11.6 for the rest ' 
of Texas. The student drop-out 
rate was 23.4 percent. 

The need for help was obvious. 
But as Horaaio Acevedo, the 
executive director of the prime 
sponsor, sBtid, "We have problems 
trying to (jet projects y^rhich will 
rfit our people." So wl^fen the 
regional Office asked ^or a 
proposal, tie jumped at? the chance. 

Wlut JiJM An Out T1wn]i> 

There were aeveraj] constraints 
in pseparing the projfosal. There 
iif no Skills Canter in Laredo and 
nd Services Employmeiit and Rede- 
velopment (SER) ..affiliate. The 
oniy^gency avaj[jl^^ to do 



training was Laredo Junioif 
College (LJC), * So the prime 
sponsor had to propose what LJ6' 
could deliver. ' And what they' 
could deliver depended on what 
curricula they already had emd 
what instructors and... equipment 
were available. 



LJC already had ^course for 
electricians, wi^h SR instructor 
available. There had been a 
:^pourse for import-export clerks, 
and there were courses in. t^ing, 
business English, and othen-'df f ice 
skills • Welding , giuto mechsuiics ; 
and. cooking courses could also be 
stairted. 

>^ 

A cjuick survey was done to se'e 
what jobs were in demand. The 
placement counselor went, to the 
Texas Employment Commission and 
checked, the closed-order files*— 
jobs which were not filled 
because of a lack of qualified 
applicants. "We identified six 
or seven occupations" he said. 
On the top of the list were' 
electricians— n^«ded for several % 
large-scale construction proj- 
ects — and foreign orSer clerks — 
"forwarding agents" for Laredo's 
large import-export business. 

'f'he college thought that the 
students could be trained in the 
six-month period proposed • So 
two training programs were insti- 
tuted : 

e Electrician's Assistant 

(entry level) 
e Bilingual Foreign Clerk 

(assistant level) . 

Mndam-AnwricaM: Tlw Thrgi|t 
PspuUitloii 

Identifying the target popula- 
tion wasn't difficult. LarAdo ' 
has oKily one significant minority 
group— which is, in fact, the 
majority— ^Mexi(Jan-Americans. The 
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number to be trained was de ter- 
miner by 'dividing the funds mail- 
able; by the cpst of training gne 
student. Thirvty-six could be 
trained. The number to be placed 
wa^ based on experience. Between 
60 and .70 percent of CETA clients 
usually are placed. Twenty-six 
(p2 percent) were expected to be 
jblaceX.^^ . * 

The participants were to be 
/ economically disadvantaged resi- 
dents of limited English-speaking 
ability'. That included a large 
segment of the population, since 
many residents of Laredo are poor. 
But what did "limited English- 
speaJcing" mean? "We had a 
definitional problem" said 
Ernesto Gutierrer, the' associate 
director of the prime^ sponsor. 

At first they thought a PLESA 
was somebody who couiajr^'t function 
in thi labor market because not 
being able to speak English was a 
barrier to getting a job. "But a 
manual laborer cim function with- 



out English," Gutierrez said. So 
then, it became a question of the 
lack of English affecting the 
individual ' s ■ ability to do the 
■work that he or she wanted %o dS. 

How Mudi EngliiK? 

• "How much English thby need 
depends on what we are going to 
train them to be;" said Acevedo, 
Electrician's helpers wouldn't 
need to speak much English, but 

'import-export clerks would. In 
fact, the clerks would also have 
to be abl^to speak Spanish, and 
that could require some langi^^e 
training as well . "We speak Tex- 
Mex here," explained Gutierrez. 

' "So we have to train them not 
only in English, but in Spanish • 
if they are dealing with customers 
in Mexico." If a clerk calls a 
customer in Idaho, English will 
haVe to be used. If a customer 
is in Mexico City, Spanish, will 
have to be used, in Laredo and 
Nuevo Laredo the streuige mixture 



TEX-MEX 

•The Mexican-^American is somewhere between Mexican ^nd American, 
Listen jto any conversation in Laredo and you* 11 understand what % 
that quote means. - ^ 

"Esto es the three-digit code.*' 
/'Wo to explicaron as far as the job goes?'' 

Eighty-five pkrcerit,of Laredo^s population is Mexican-American . 
'Practically everybody speaks Spanish, and most speak some English. 
The result is a truly bilingual language-Spanish and English used 
interchangeably, and often in the same sentence. 

But Tex-Mex is alsoj part slang. There are lots of local 
colloquialisms. A car horn is called a '^co/' not a bocifia. 
Brakes are 'manejas / not frenos. So some students have to 
learn the Spanish vocabulary and iphrases used elsewhere . They 
have to b^ trained not only in English, but in Spanish if they are 
dealing with customers in Mexico. 



\ of English dnd SpanishT^^'Tex-Mex'^ 
will prevail, 

"But we don't.weuit to t^fain 
people just to place ^em locally/ 
Sftid Acevedo. "We warn: to train 
them to get along anypxaTce they 
go." And English is a big factor 
in getting a good job everywhere 
else. Even if they stay in 
Laredo^ the type of job they can 
get will depenti on. how well they 
can speak Eag;Lish. "There are 
lots of jobs that don't require 
EnglNj.3h/' said Villarreal. But 
thosexare jobs like electronic 
assemblers, stock clerks , laborers, 
and so forth — low level, often 
dead-end jobs. It>Js hard to place 
people who speak just Spanish in 
skilled positions." 

Thus, how much English, or 
Spainish, am individual needs 
depends on the job he or she is 
preparing for. And the project 
took that flexible steuice> ' / 
English language instructiTon wak ^ 
not an end in itself, nor was it 
a necessary means to cmother end. . 
English was to be ,inte<^q(:ated i.nto 
the curriculum to fit Individual 
needs. 

The curficula for the two 
courses emphasized skills train- 
ing. English was either to be 
integrated into the curricula or 
given a minor role. 



Electric^^an^sistant 

Electrician technology 
(lecture and lab) 

Related remedial in- ' 
s traction (math, \ 
science, physics) ^ 

Remedial English 



450L hours 



^ 270 hour 9 
180 hours 
TOTAL 900 hours 



Import-Expoyt Clerk 

^I.S. customs ^ 

Mexican customs . 

Freight forwarding 

Import-export mathe- 
matical procedures 

Spanish terminology 

Field trips and 
speakers 

Tests 

TOTAL 



100 hours 
100 hours 
VS'^hours 



15i , hours 



y$ hours 

• hours 
3 ^\hour3 
480 Hburs 



In fact, what happened' ^as 
that the electriciem course Aid 
not include axiy. English instJ^uc- 
tion at all and^.the clerical ^ 
course included Business English 
as weir as Business Spanish. 

A Slmpli Organixatioiul Structura 

The prime spons6i:^iias only two 
subcontractors: the Texas Employ- 
ment Commission, (TEC)% which is 
responsible for client intake, 
eligibility certification, paynjent 
of allowances, and some j6b devel- 
opment; and the Texas Education 
Agency (TEA), which subcontracts 
delegate agencies, like Laredo 
Junior College, to provide train- 
ing, counseling, and oth^r 
services. 

Several of the TEC staff are 
located in the same office with 
the prime sponsor, which * makes 
intake and eligibility certifi- 
cation relatively easy. Clients 
come to the Manpower bf fice and V 
are processed and certified right 
there by TEC sta^fi This was how * 
the PLESA project /functioned. 
Classroom instruction, counseling, 
ajid some job development was 
handled by LJip. 

The simplicity of the organi- 
zation had some/ benefits. 1 



r 
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Coaununication and coordination 
are strong. The staf r work < 
closely together. "We don\t have 
iia many prolilems as the big 
primes/' said Sabas Zapata, the 
monitorifng and evaLLuation coor- 
dinator. "''We're a small prime. 
We're a sinall community. We know 
the guys by their names — by tKeir 
nicknames. We call them up and 
they come through." 

Staffing wasn't a piroblem 
because t^'e Project wais able to 
use the existing staff — with two ^ 
exceptions. The first, Felipe 
,Villarreal, Jr., was an electri- 
cian who happened tp be av€dlable 
and interested... He joined the 
faculty at LJC to teach a four- 
quarter electrician course in the 
Occupational Trades Department. He 
adapted the first quarter of that 
course for the PLESA students. 



, The other was Fernando Zuniga, 
who was hired for two hours a day 
to teach the students in the 
clerical pourse everything he 
knew about U.S. and Mexican 
customs, freight fojrwarding, and 
related bookkeeping. Zuniga's 
family has been in this business 
' in Lairedo for 50 years , so^ he 
knew what employers were looking, 
for. 

All of the staff were bilingual r 
and all agreed that this is impQy- 
tan't*, But just asv important , they 

t said, is empathy. "You have to 
identify with the students," says 
Felipe Villarreal. "You have to 
be friendly.'.' Most' of the. staff 
agrees ^that these' students lack 
^elf-confidence, and that the 
staff has to help them build up 

. that confidence". 



^ Clianta aiul SarvicM 

The pleui was 'to serve 36 ^ 
clients, amd 36 were served. 
Fifteen of the clients were * . 
women — all in the clerical train- • 
ing4 The remaining 2],, were men — 
in the electriciaui' s course. 
Both of the instructors thought 
that the students were bright 
and easily motivated. The only 
differehce between these students 
and others who entered the regular 
electriciaui 's program at LJC, 
according to Felipe Villirreal, 
was that it took longer to teach 
the PLESAs. In part, that was 
because their English was limited, 
and in part, beciuse they had 
little formal education. To get 
into this course, the applicauits 
had to score low in Bisic Occupa- 
tional Language Training (BOLT) . " 
"We took the bottom of ^ the barrel," 
- iaid Villarreal. "and we proved 
that th^se people can be trained." 

ERIC 



The students in the import- 
export course, however, were "very, 
very sharp", said Zuniga. Appli- 
cants for this course had to score 
high on BOLT to (Qualify. "They 
had to score between the ninth and 
twelfth grade to be admitted," 
explained" Cynthia Mares, who 
taught typing and business English 
to st^udents. Why? Because those • 
are the guidelinfes of the college. 
Normally, to get into one of these 
courses, an applicant must have 
completed high school, or have a 
General Equivalency Diploma (GED) . 
For this project, the high .school 
^ requirement was waived. 

So the clients were not as 
well-qualified as most students 
at LJC, but neither were they all 
really from the "bottom dt the ^ 
barrel." If they had been less 
well-educated, they might not 
have been trainable. Both courses 
required some knowledge of. mathe« ' 

4 
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' SEX^ROLE STEfiEOTYPING? 

Why were there no men in the import-export clerical course? Why 
were^ there no wo(nen in the electrician' s course? it wasn't an 
oversight. One of the objectives' of the projectywas to reduce 
sex-role stereotyping ky enrolling wpmen in the electrician's 
course and men in the clerical course. 

-i^ost of the staff agree that, the problem is cultural. In Mexico 
there are certain jobs fof men and others for women. "It's not 
discrimination by the employers",, said Delia Zamora, the intake 
training coordinator. "The big companies have to comply with 
affirmative action. .Like Union calls ^s up to a^k for vomenT" 
Horacio Ac^vedo agrees: "The bus company ' wanted women. We couldn't 
come up with any who wanted to be bus drivers," hfe said. Fernando 
Zuniga added, "They don't do it. It's cultural. A man is never a 
secr^ary. A woman is never an electrician." 



matifCs, English>' and s^ciences- * 
The elect?rici2m'3 course in parti- 
cular required some" special 
, knowledge of physics. The less 
people knew of these subjects 
when they entered, the more 
remedial education they needed * 
before they could begin*. And that 
is what happened i^. the . trair^ing . 
"I had to teach ev^yything," ^aid 
Villarreal, "math, physics/ every- 
thing/ 'That ' s probably why it 
took longer." Vlllarreal^s 
students went to the Learning 
Center at the college every day 
t;6 take remedial mathematics. . 
Four of the clerical students 
went to the Center for two mqnths 
to finish thqir qjE?b. / 
If this training were to be 
done, apgain/it would be a special 
course that* allowed time Ifqr the ' 
remedial training, amd, -"hopefully, 
allowed PLES As to 'Work at their ' 
own pace, . "PLESA stu4ents can't 
keep uj) with non-PLESA' students/' 
says Santofl. "All of/the other 
^Studints haVe a high school educa- 
tion, speak English, and are used 
to studying. PUESAs wouldn't 
process at the same rate unless 



we gave them special instruction, 
special classrooms," And, of* • ' ' 
course, that Can't be done without 
adclitional;...money . * 



These students can be 
trained. But it requires 
more time, special 
instruction; special 
classrkpms, and more; 
money, . ' > 



InUrin and Ciiinnling ^ 

Recruitment is never a problem 
in Laredo. ThQre axe always 
applicants looking for help, *'We 
always have a waiting list of 
2>000," said Acevedo. "And we - 
get 25 to 35 applications daily." 
Becayse .there were only. 36 'slots, 
the priiw sponsor wanted to ' 
select those who had the best 
chemce of success. ApJ)licajits 
wete intei:viewed by T^C to deter- 
mine their eligibility, and then 
w«re given a ishort test,^the Wide 
Range Scale, toJM||rmine their 
educationil leve!^^ Those who 
scored atlthe ninth grade level 



or above wore sent to LJC for 
further testing. There the . 
<lpplicant3 took two standard 
testa, BOLT and SET/ Those who 
passed were accepted. "Passing" 
^eant scoring between ninth and 
twelfth grade for the clerical 
course etnd about eighth grade for 
the electrician * % course. The 
electrician instructor took the 
lowest scoring .parsing applicants. 



"We always have a waiting 
list of 2,000:" 



Once the students were 
admitted, they were handled by 
the LJC staff. Absences, tardi- 



ness, and other attendance 
problems were tracked. When that 
type of problem came up, the 
student was counseled^ either by 
the LJC staff or, the TEC staff, 
.gome didn*^ show interest in the 
training and were dropped. ^In 
the electrician's cou^rse, because 
it was open-entry and open-exit, 
new students- were added. 

If maritaj., drinking, financial, 
child cars or (kther pdrapnal 
problems came up, the student was 
referred either to the LJC coun- 
selor or an apprjDpriate community' 
agency. According to zimora, 
counselipg was mostly rAlated 'to 
training, not to personal problems/£ 



Initmctiim 

The project staff feels that 
one of the unique features, of 
this project vytas that it combined 
vocational skills training^ GED, 
and English language instruction 
all in one course. But it was 
c^ear that the primeury concern 
was Vocational training. To the 
degree that English and GED 
instruction ' helped the students 
learn the needed skills, they 
were integrated into the instruc- 
tion. '*If it can be done in the 
lamguage they understand, it is 
very helpful^/* said Sidbas Zapata. 
"Lots of the time we had to teach 
in Sp2uiish/* added Zuniga, the 
clerical instructor. **The 
lectures were a mixture — Tex-Mex,* 
said Villarreal, the electrician 
instructor. 

Spanish auid English were both 
used, sometimes intercharigefUaly , 
sometimes sequeAtially . For • 
example, most of the i■nstr^ction 
in the eJiiicltfician ' s coyrse was 
given in Kn^ish with Spanish and 
Tex-Mex us^^»rhen needed to 
explain terms, concepts/ and 



procedures. ' In' the clerical ' 
course practically everything was 
tayght twice, first in Spanish,' 
and then in English. This was 
because an import-export clerk 
has to b^ able to function either 
in Span45h or. in English when 
dealing with a client, never a 
mixture of the tWo. "it really ^ 
insults a client to 'mix the 
languages," explained Zuniga. 
Thus, the instcniction was truly 
bj.lingual.' 

Iifipm-Exporl Clsrki 

The clerical training lasted 
for* six months^ from September ^ 
1976 to February 1977. Zuniga 
had 'the ^udents from eight, ;,tO 

. ten everfi morning for inilBrucitioA 
in U.S. and Mexicaxi customs, 
freight forwarding^ and later in 
the course, basic bookkeeping. 
Zuniga* s objective was to, teach 
thto enough about the business so 
that they could g^t jobs. "They 
need to know how ,to answer the 
phone, how to fill out the forms, 
where to get the informd1:ion, the 

0 tariff schedules, .and so on. 



Th«re was a lot of drill, said 
Zuniga. The import-export busi- 
ness isn't difficult, but a good 
clerk has .to know how to fi^Uhut 
invoices, declarations, and other 
documents . * " 

Because each component taught 
depended^ on what was learned 
previously, the course could not 
■be open-entry. "It was a building 
block approach," explained Zuniga. 
Much of , what was taught was based 
on Zunt^^t->s,.aje^Jerience and an out- 
line^of a similar course that had 
been taught at LJC. As far as he 
k^flfe, there is no other course 
it, cind no one is teaching 
it now, even though the demand 
. for cletks is stronger than 
before. Zuniga said that if he 
.were to do it over again, he 
.would spend more time on bookkeep- 
ing. "It's a^ important skill to 
have in the business." 



IMPORT-EXPORT CLERK CURRICULUM 

U'.S. and Mexican Cu^i;oms ) 

Freight Forwardi/g 

Business Spanish *' 
'Typing ' ■ . 

Business English 
'Bookkeeping 



From ten to noon most of the 
students studied business Spanish, 
while those who had not qompleted 
their GEO went to the Learning ^ 
Career to prepare. They were 
givjn two months to finish their 
GED and then joined the rest of 
the class in Business Spanish. 
The Spanish was necessary for two 
reasons. First ,'\om« of the 
students had ^ trouble 4n Spanish. 
Because of their Tex-Mtpc dialect, 
they didn't know many Spanish 
'terms used in Mexico Second, 



the,, impirt-export business . h^a i\ 
vocabulary and termin'ology af its. I 
Qwn. ■\ , ■ - 

Mrs. Tatum taii^ht this ^class. " 
She broke t'he coui^sia^.into - seven ' 
components: (X) basic joonversa- ' 
tional Spanish, (2) basic Spanish 
grammar,- (3) Spanish busineg*^ 
correspondence, (4) 'Spanish book- 
keeping terms, (5) training as a 
bilingual receptionist,' (6) learn- " 
ing office machine terms in 
Spanish, 'and (7) riding. 

In the afternoon the stud^ntrs* 
had two hours of typing folloVfft^ 
by two hours of busii^e^s English. ) 
Cynthia Mares taught th^e glasses*^ 
SKfe used standaj^d''texts^^jr typing, 
but in addition ^ used a variet^y of 
techniques to emphasize the jolb- 
related aspects o^ business 
English and typing. The students 
made phone calls to compemies zind^^ 
played the. role of customers. ?W 
They interviewed Btinagers to, 
determine what qualities the 
employers were saaking in appli- 
cants. They developed hypotheti- 
cal situations and composecl . 
letters to deal with those 
situations. ' 

Mares ran into some common 
logistical and equipment problems. 
There were not enough typewriters 
emd no dictaphones. Because LJC 
has an ohgoing clerical program, 
the typewriters are almost alwa^jte 
in use. A program likri this needs 
better facilities and equijpment, 
she said. 

Another important component , of ' 
the program was grooming and 
appearance. The students came^ 
from low- income households and 
didn't know how to present them- 
selves wel'l, said Mares. So, ' 
twice a week the clasa spent some . 
time on personal appearance, 
hygiene, grooming, and other 



/ 



related subject-,. The *(ilaaa went 
on field trips to visit a home 
economist, to the Institute of 
Texas Culture^ to a 'beauty salon, 
and other sites. 

If the program were to b«i 
repeated, Mares would add short- 
hand to the curriculum, other- ' 
wise, she wo^^d probably leave it 
.as it is. "It's a very good 
program," she said, it includes 
people who are usually shut but 
because they had to have high 
school to get into the regul2ir 
LJC classes. 

Elwtrldan'g Hfllpar 

This course was not plimned as 
" an o^en-entxy/open-exit course , 
but that's the way it turned out. 
Sin'CBv the. course v^as broken, into 
Modules, it was possible to let 
students- enter when there were 
openings and advance at their own 
pace. Thus, .instead of training 
only 15 students in a six-month 
closed-end course, Villarreal was 
able to train 21 students over a 
•10-month period. 

The students had the same 
^curriculum/ as beginning electri- 
ciah. students at LJC, but toc^ 
Wie first quarter of what isT 
normalLy a four-quarter %ourse>- 
"They got ^the sa me , training as 

RmuIIi ^ 

t 

^ "Job devel^ment and placement 
Vaa done by^the TEC staff and a 
counselor/ job developer from LJC. 
1*iey contacted prospective 
totployers of import-export clerks 
whil^the training was going on. 
Many employers had competent 
Spanish-speaking clerks and 
secretai-i-es , but few had bilinqual 
clerks., ."We. tried .to find out 



everyone else," said Villarreal. 
It |ust took longer." 

Villarreal usually began each 
module with a lecture. He 
followed that with a blackboard 
exercise where he ^^tlined the 
wiring in as many ways^ as possible. 
The students then took turns at 
the* blackboard . Practice in 
wiring on a plywood board was 
ifext. Then the students were 
tested and graded as either 
superior, satisfactory, needs 
improvement, or unsatisfactory. 
In all, IZ modules were taught 
with a lot of individual atten- 
tion given. 



ELECTRICIAN'S HELPER~ CURRICULUM 

Low voltage bell wiring 
Low voltage alarm system 
Entrance signals and conmunica- 

tiofis systems 
Open, wiring on insulators 
Honmetalic sheathed cable wiring 
Metal-clad cable 
Electrical metallic tubing 
Rigid metal conduit 
Surface raceways 
Residential service entrance. 
Commercial service entrance^ 



how .much English and Spanish was 
needed,". said'E-rasmo Villarreal, 
the TEC placement coordinator. 
The needs varied. Some employers 
needed clerka.who spoke English 
well, others did not. The job 
developers tried to steer the 
clients with the best English to 
the employers with the greatest 
need for Eng|).ish-speaking clerks. 

For the electricians, a form 
letter was mailed to all contrac- 
tors in Laredo to inform them 



that the training was underway. 
This was followed by telephone 
calls and personal contacts with 
those contractors who were 
interested. 

Except for this preliminary 
work, the clients were pretty 
much on their own to find jobs. 
They filled out the applications 
themselves^ made their own appoint- 
ments^ and handled their own 
interviews- Although the staff 
felt that the placement rate was 
good (61 percent were pli^ced) ^ 
the prime sponsor thought that ^' 
morQ could have been done. Since 
the PLESA project ended, the 
prime sponsor has taXen a more 
active role in job development. 
Two* job developers were hired, 
^u:^d placements now average 75 
perciant. 



\ RESULTS 




• 

Clients : 


36 


Terininations : 


36 


Placements : 


22 


Placement rate: 


• .611 


Cost per Placement: 


$3,489 


Project Cost: 


$76,756 



Nine of the 15 import-export 
clerks were placed amd 13 of the 
21 electrician helpers. Some of 
the clerksTwere placed in import- 
export firms, but others got jobs 
in banks, with insurance' companies , 
and even in a meat marl^t; The 
electrician's helpers c^t jobs 
in small electrical shops, as 
mechanics in department stores^ ' 
and three got jobs as CB ijmstall- 
ers and another as an electrical 
assembler. 

Sixty d»ys after completing 
training, 20 of the 36 clients 
y/ere still employed, 10 were 



unemployed, and six had moved or 
could not b(e found. ; 

* Why Warenl Mor« Employed? 

The prime sponsoi" does not 
know how many are still employed 
at this time or what types of 
jobs they have. What is known 
from interviews with a few of 
the clients is that some did not 
do as well as they had hoped or 
the staff had thought. Two of 
the graduates of the eledtrician * s 
course, who were thought to be 
prize students because they had 
started their own businesses, 
actually had difficulty finding 
work. One did odd jobs while 
looking for steady work. Another 
got a job where he does "a* little 
bit of everything — ceurpentry, 
welding.,." but not much in 
. electricity. Another client got - 
a job installing telephones in 
cars. He liked the job but had 
problems — he didn*^t know how to 
do the wiring underneath the cars, 
so he quit. Now he's a bus driver 

One problem the clients sur- 
faced was that they did not 
receive qeytif icates When they 
completed training — so they had 
nothing to show prospective 
employers. -They also did not 
know enough to pass a journeyman's 
test. But this is not surprising. 
They only completed one quarter 
of a four-quarter cour^. Another 
problem was that they didn't 
leajm how to wire a house, one 
^rea where some participants felt 
they could have found work. 

The import-export clerks did* 
not fare much better. Only three 
or four of the nine who foun<3i 
jobs were employed as import- 
export clerks. One of these 
resigned because she couldn't 
find a baby-sitter. Another 
woman, who did. get ^ job, did 



v«ry well and became an assistauit 
bookkeeper. . She is home now,, 
awaiting a baby, but she plans / 
to 'go back to work after the baby ' 
is born. 

Another client has been looking 
for wqrk for over a year. She 
feels the training -was good, that 
her English and her skills are 
all right but the problem is that 
she has no^ work experience and 
employera'^won^ t hire her. 

Why didn't more of the clients 



find work? Practically everyone 
thought the training was good, 
but few found and kept job« in 
these two fields. One of the 
principal reasons in the import- 
export field, according to the 
project staff, was the devaluation 
of the Mexican peso around the 
time the trainees were halfway 
through their courses. When the 
peso's value declined, business 
with Mexico dropped off and the 
import-export firms started laying 
people off. According to Cynthia 



OiVL^ GO THROUGH ONCE r 

Some\^priine sponsors used Title III money to prQpar0 clients for 
Title I tk'aining. Not Laredo. A client has^ only one chance at a 
training Wograin-— either Titl^ III or Title I, but not both. Some 
prime sponsors keep clients until ^ they are trained and employable 
or until they are pdaced. - A^ot Laredo. A client can stay in CETA 
for no more than one year • 

This'^is a cantrov.ersial policy, Horficio Acevedo explained 
why it was idoptedt) * ^ 

Unemployment is very high. It's never less than 12 
percent and runs between 12 and 20 percent. So we 
dori^t trfxnsitiori people — they oniy go through once. 
iVe '^ere one of the first prjime sponsors to make a 
time iiinitation-*no more than one year. We do this 
because we want to serve more people* 
^ ■ . ' 
Critics^ of t^is policy say that someone has to take responsibility 
for these peopld — and it^should be the prime sponsor. To give them 
only partial training or to /raap them in placement services for only 
a few months do^^ not help them. 

Who owns the tfisponsibility? Accordipg to Sabas Zapata, ''Some 
don't want jobs , some only want* of f ice jobs, some don't apply 
themselves Shouid the prime sponsor stick with such people 
indefinitely? .Shouid the prime sponsor merely provide a limited 
amount of help — an opportunity that the client can take advantage f 
of or not? 

It's not dnly a controversial policy — it's a dilemma. Res^ource$ 
ate limited. Should they be spread aipund to give a little help to 
many or C:oncentrated to give a lot of ^ help to a few? 
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Marea, the students felt defeated. 
••Their attitude changed. They 
said, •Why kill ourselves if we 
are not going to get' a job?'" 

Another set of reasons comes 
from the ptoject. As good as the 
trainees and staff . thought the 
training was, it simply was not 
enough. The electrician's ' 
course covered only one-quarter 
of the regular LJC curriculum. 
Despite the amount they did learn, 
the clients did not have enough 
skills. They needed much more 
training, but that would have 
taken more time than jwas available. 
/The clerks learned a lot and their 
English and Spanish improved, but 
they also would have needed much 
more time to ..become truly bilin- 
gual* 

Finally, the job development 
component of the project was 
designed to provide only a 
minimal amount of placement help. 
The prim©- sponsor did not have 
enough job developers at the time- 
of the project, amd because of 
their heavy caseloads the ones 
available could not keep the 
clients in "placement services'' 
for very long, usually no more 
than a month. In fact, according 
to Delia Zamora, who coordinates ^ 
placement services, all of the 
PLESA clients had to be terminated 
one month after the end of the 
grant, whether they had been ^ 
placed or not. 

CofittmuUlan? 

The PLESA project was not con- 
tinued. "Most of our money is 
Title II and VI," said Horacio ^ 
Acevedo.X "We could do it under 
Title I, tout we don't have 
enough monW. Title I is our 
Smallest girant." Moreover,, the 
prime sponsW feels that its hands 
are tied. "They monitor you 



according to population character- 
istics," said the Associate 
Director, Ernest^? Gutierrez, "not 
according to your plan. That 
means that they concentrate on 
youth." A P^^JSA project for 
oider heads of households would 
have to be a "special project" to 
be approved, he says — and there 
isn't enough money for that. 

So the project wasn't con- 
tinued. But PLESAs are still 
being served and trained to some, 
extent. LJC has funds from HEW 
to provide survival ESL instruc- 
tion. According to Acevedo, "We 
try to -use local resources as 
much as we can. For example, in 
ABE we don't pay for the instruc- 
tor. It comes out of disadvantaged 
dollars- through LJC. Our costs 
are only to pay the. participant^' 
allowsuices. " 

fcould LJC provide th€^ training? 
Director of Vocational Training 
Javier Santos doesn't think it 
can be done unless thete is- money . 
for stipends and special instruc- 
tion. Santos feels that the 
clients would be a special group 
with special needs. "They need 
allowances," he said. "The 
students are going to be economic- 
ally or .educationally disadvan- , 
taged . Consequently , they ' 11 
ne*d either extended skill trail- 
ing or basic educational training. 
What student can come for eight 
hours a day? What is he goi^q lo 
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e on?" 

Could they do it on a part- M 
time* basis by enrolling in regula^ 
LJC courses? That would be a 
problem^ too. They'd need t part- 
time job; they would have to pay * 
J:he regular tuition; and they 
would hav^ to meet the college 
entrance requirement!. Simtos 
feels they 'couldn't compete with 
the regular stud^ts.* 
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The project ended. The prim* 
sponsot felt they had no mechAnism 
f to fund it further emd the college 
had no way to provide the train- 
ing without special funding. 

It was a very good prograun, 
the staff agreed. It served 
■ people who ordin2u:ily would have 
no chance of getting professional 



training and it helped many to 
find jobs. They are sorry it 
wasn't continued.. Said Cynthia 
Mares, "The students say 'Why? 
We need this kind of training.' 
It breaks your heart. These 
people wouldn't have a chance to 
survive if |it weren't for these 
programs . " 
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The following reports were prj^pared by University Research Corpora- 
tion as part of its study of th'e Proqram for Persona of Limited 
English-Speakinq /Vbilit^. These reports FTay be ordered from:' 

National Technical Information Service 
S285 Port Royal Road 
Sprinafield, Virginia *!22151 " * 

If 

Proqra m for Pere;,onB of Limited Enulish-Speakinq Ability: Suimnary 
oF Pro- ects Fu nded ^ ■ ^ 

Principal Authors: Jack Reynolds, Marta Kelsey - 

Cap e Studie s ' . ^ ^ 

Tucson > Aj^/xma^ ^^ RSL and Rilinaual Vocational Traini ng 
bv Jack Reynolds with Gladys Garcia 

N ew York City; P ilingual Office Skills Training 
By Kamer Davis with Willie Vazquez 

Peraen County, Mew Jersey ; On-the-job Training and FSL 
By Kamer Davis , Inose Balodis with V\fillie Vazquez 

Lared o, Texas; Bilingual Training for Electricians and 
lmport-F:) ^ort Cl erks ' ' ' '■ 

by vTack Reynolds 

No. 5. Los Angeles, California; Training Chinese Cookg 
by TinMyainqThein , Jack Reynolds 

No. 6. Pennsylvania: Building a Vocational ESL Library ^ 
'by Kamer Davis, Tnese Balodis 

Flonolulu, F i awaii; Developing Bilingual -Vocational Cur ricula 

by Jack Reynolds, TinMyaingThein 

Oranq^jTQi^ ^ MT^SL and ESL--A Study in .Cont rasts 

by TinMyainoThein with Gladys Garcia 

^hilaciel [.)hj^a^l^rm sylvania; Comnunitv .'^upport 
by Kamer Davis, Inese Balodis 

!L4D^i'^^^n ci5K-o, Ccili.fornia; j|ervices for Asian Immigrants • 
bylJack Reynolds 

\ \ 

"^l^lg-^JgAJ^y^J-J^i!^ arid Employment Services fox . Persons 

by Jack F^pynnldn, Kamor Davis, Marta Kelsey 

With^An AnnotaU'-d nibliography of F.^SL Materials for PLESAa 
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uyAh.t,.cf Through the Program for Persons of Limited English-Speaking Abilitiy (PLESX), 47 

S TLl^T^^^'^'^.^"'"'"^ employment assistance to more than e/oOO persons 
<5f limitred English-speaking ability. . . > f 

m..f ^^«'^!^^ '"'IZ.^T'^^^^ °^ Department of Labor's continuing effort to 

Trrlr-t ^''^r^'^''^'*^ ^° "^"^^'^^ ^"'^ disseminate information about such 

programs, developed under the Comprehensive Employment and Training Act (CETA) 

"student."^" is* "^.^ll^^' u^''^^ subcontractors provided e;sl to 116 Hispanic anc# Asian 
v^val Pn^nl^ °. the subcontractors provided traditional ,ESL, which emphasized sur- 
uI?L 1 w ^"'^ conversation. Th^ie two prog^rams had only 

limited linkages to skills and employability training. Many of the students in these 
programs could not get or hold jobs after completing them became their EngU-sh vas 
S^sT'c^^i"': '>h' Manpower English as a Second'i^n^rge 

(MESL), combined with Title I skills training in Chinese restaurant 'cooking. 
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PROJECT NAME: 
ADDRESS: ^ 
CONTACT: 
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SUBCONTRACTORS: 



TItU III Project 
•Sams as prima sponsor * 
Sama as prima sponsor 
Sama as prima sponaor 
Unltad Chlnaaa Rastaurant 
Association (UCRA)t Rio 
Hondo Araa Action Council 
(RHAAC); MaKlcan-^Amarlcan 
Opportunity Foundation 
(MAOF) . 



PROJECT DESCRIPTION :^ This ESL program 
sarvad 116 bpanlsK-spaakIng and Asian studants, 
Tha program taught communication skills and Job- 
ralatad vocabulary In functional English with 
subsaquant placamaot In full-tlma, unsubsldlzad 
Jobs offarad, prior to or In conjtinctlon with 
othar Tit la J training programs In vocational 
aducatlon, MbnW aH0arlanca» classroom training, 
and oh-tha-»Job training, 

INITIAL TARGET GROUP : Ona hundrad Spanish- 
spaaking and Asian studants of llmltad English- 
apaaking ^bl M ty, 

^OJECT OBJECTIVES : NInaty parcant of tha stu- 
dants war* axpactad to complata tha 8 to 24-waak 
program ^nd hava incraasad^ thair abil.ty to ra- 
1 ) to '^^ neads of tha amployar; incraasad 
thair job alafad vocabulary; dacraasad cultural 
barriers; and- p I adamant in Jobs. 

CLIENT qECRlHTMENT AND SELECTION CRITERIA : Par- 
ti 'Pints «ara racruitad and rafarrad from othar 
Tit la I county subcontractors and tha Employmant 
Oavalopmant Oapartmaht, TKara was publicity 
through tha local madia, I aa flats, contracts 
with Individuals, aganclas, and organizations 
that Mara in contact with nibmbars of tha targat 
population. Salactlon critarla wara aconomlcal- 
ly d I sadvantagad rasldant of tha County of Los 
Angalas; fifth grada I aval raadlng and writing 
ability in tha nativa languaga; and a posltlva 
attltuda, y « 

CLIENT ASSESSMENT : Tha applTc^nts wara assassad 
And cart if lad by an Education Oavalopmant Taam 
mada^uo of an instructor, a counsalor, and a Job 
'davalopar. Applicants wara avaluatad on thaIr 
raading, writing, and I i stan I ng ab i I i ty to . • 
datarmtna thair languaga skill lavaT. 



'CLIENT COUNSI^LIjlC: 01 1 i nguai counsalors adv Ifad 
participants inlimploymant planning, transporta- 
tion, child car#, haalth cara, and amploymant 
rafarra Is, 



ENGLISH LANGUAGE INSTRUCTION : Classroom Instruc- 
tion was of farad In Adult Basic Educatlpn and 
'•survival'' English which stna^iaad cOrwmjnIcatlon 
Skills In English. Coursas wara opan^antry opan- 
axit artd oparatad for an 8 ho 24-waak parlod 
prior to or In conjunction with TItIa I programs 
in vocational aducatlon, work axparlanca, c)ass« 
room training, and on-tha-Job training. 

OCCUPATIONAL SKILLS TRAINING ) UCRA provl^ad a 
couria in Chlnaaa cooking undar Tit la I concur- 
rently with ESL Instruct Ion, RHAAC and MAOF 
studant% wara aiiglbla for traj^ilng undar TItIa 
I aftar complating CSL. 



JOB OEVELOPMENT AND JOB Pl/CEMENT : Tha Job 
davalopar workad with tha studants to plac# tham 
In TItIa I training programs or Job placamants. 
Tha UCRA Job davalopar workad primarily through 
CETA as wall as parsonal contacts, 



FOLLO»I;^UP PR OGRAM 
undar TItIa 



Al l parHklibnts .wara^^chackikl 

30; 60, and 90 dayii = aftar placpwrnt; 



RHAAC also conductjad an add ItlpnaJ.ciiack sJh 
months aftar placamant, 't^.^o^\^^ \ '' 

SUPPORTIVE SERVICES : UCRA did hot offar iufif^^^ 
iva sarvicas, RHAAC. and MAOF of farad Vranipqi^t'' 
tlon and child cara sarvj|c<is Undar tltla 1. 

ORGANIZATION : Tha 0#p ftrfmant of Commun I ty Oava I - 
opmant had Jurisdiction ovar all county opara*- 
tlons undar which thasa programs oparatad* Tha. 
subcontractors provldad MESL and Job davalopmant 
sarvicas. ^ 

STAFFING : All thraa f^rojacts had diractors, Job 
d»valopars, instructors, counsalors, and c larks* 



BUDGET: 



Admin I strati on 

A I lowancaa 

Fr I nga Banaf Its 

Training 

Sarvica 

Total 



Plannad 

66,280 
12,272 
' 54,096 
3 J 60 



Actual 

86,749 
1,400 
36,969 
13.577 



Parcant 

of Plan 
W 

131 

II 

W 
263 
TW • 



CLIENT PROFILE : Of 116 participants, 52 parcant 
wara Hispanic and 48 parcant wara Asian; 67 par- 
cant warf mala; 56 parcant iMra batwaan tha agas 

of 22 and 44; 42 parcant had finlshad high 
school; and al,r.!w#ra parsons of llmltad English- 
spaaking abl i Ity, 



yjTCOMES ; 



Pare 



Plannad 


Actual 


of 


Plan 


Total CI lants 


'"Try 




-Try 


Total Tarmlnatlons 100 


116 




116 


Total Placamanta 90 


63 




72 


Placamaht Rata ^ ,900 


,560 




62 


Cost par Placamant $1,778 


12,448 


138 



PROQRESS OR PROBLEMS : Funding, aqulpmanl^, and 
training facilltlas wan Inadaquata. Soma stu- 
dants^ provad to naad mora than six months of 
ESL, ^ . 

NOTEWORTHY FEATURES : Salaoftlon procass and 
Educational Oavalopmant Program taam, job daval- 
ooar paid on a commission basis, Subcontrslct to 
a trada association fa^llltatad placamanta, 

OOCUMENTATION AVAILABLE : Curricula ^i^kagaa, 
rapdrts, f I las. 



SliiUi IVainlng ind MESL 

This ^ project was to be a pre- 
vocational MESL program, which 
would serve as an adjunct to the 
existing Title. I progran\/ MESL 
was chosen because conununity or- 
ganizations were very vocal about 
the need for more English instruc- 
tion for their people. The Title 
I program provided skills train- 
ing ^ but experience showed that, 
this was not enough to help par.-, 
ticipants gain and hotd jobs. \ 
They needed English as Well.. ' 

Three subcontractors were se- 
lected to carry out the project. 
The United Chinese Restaurcint 
Association (uCRA),was to train \ 
Chinese cooks; Rio Honda Area .v 
Action Council (RHAAC) and the 
Mexican-American Opportunity 
Foundation (MAOF) were to 'tgach 
ESL and job-related vocabulajry 
to Hispcinics. / 

Los Angeles hadi^ mcmy more per- 
sons of limited English-speaking 
ability than it could possible 
serve. Hispanics and Asians made 
up the largest numbers and they 
were selected as th$ initial tar- 
get groups for that reasons. 

The prime sponsor decided to 
use community ►agencies to carry 
out the prodfram rather than com- 
munity colleges because the ESL 
wAs to be job-related and tied 
to Title I skills training. The 
feeling was that the colleges 
would provide straight ESL rather 
than MES^. The prime sponsor 
felt \^ would xiot be feasible to 
carry out a modJb. development or 
materials development project 
given the time and funds avail- 
able. They felt that the plan- 
ning staff would have to be 
directly involved to do this, and 
that was not feasible. The prime 



sponsor now feels that a research 
project might have been more user 
ful.. 



Ethnic itij , language, age, 
and sex of the staff makes 
little difference . Atti- 
tude and motivation make 
the difference^. 



Staffing at the subcontractor 
level worked out well. The key 
factor in staffing, according to 
the UCRA project director, wad. 
dedication. His experience was 
that ethnicity, language, age^ 
and sex of the staff did not make 
any difference. The ability of 
staff to communicate with the 
students was important for build- 
ing rapport, keeping morale up, 
and handling stressful situations. 

MaMni Do With Ultla Ihiimh 

The prime sponsor had submit- 
ted a proposal for $300,000- 
$100,000 for each subcontractor. 
The Regional Office approved a 
budget of $160,000. The subcon-^ 
tractors took what was offered, 
but felt that they did not have 
enough mStey to do what was ex- 
pected. UCRA and RHAAC had to 
cover some expenses with other 
funds. UCRA used volunteers; one 
for counseling, and amother to 
help with job laevelopment . Stu- 
dents themselves contributed 
toward €i:aining materials. Since 
they were being taught to b^ 
cooks, they needea^ood to prac- 
tice with. The students contri- 
buted 75 cents each day for food 
which} they used in class and then 
ate for lunch. Good or bad, that 
was lunch. This not only saved 



the students and the project mo- 
. ney, but it was also an incentive 
to learn cooking skills quickly. 

Another innovation was to ad- 
vertise to. the community that the 
stucjents would' cook for large 
groups free of charge if the 
group would supply the food. 
This gav4 them food to practice 
with and On-the-job cooking ex- 
perience with real customers. 

UCRA also needed more money 
for equipment and train'ing faci- 
lities. The equipment was second- 
hand and space was limited. This 
project was carried out in a soy- 
bean factory in rented space. 
The classroom doubled as the work- 
shop and lu|chroom. -The kitchen 
was a small, one-room facility. 



Recruitment was not a problem. 
The number, of persons in need of 
services was great and applicants 
were not difficult to find. 

UCRA used a 'team approach and 
found it successful because each 
team member represented a compo- 
nent of the project (instruction, 
counseling, job development) and 
Jcnew what was required to be suc- 
cessful. UCPA iUo felt the team 
approach lessened bias. The 
three team' members interviewed 
each candidate separately and 
then got together to discuss the 
applicant's background, qualifi- 
cations, and motivation. The 
team met three times before a 
decision was made on an individual 
applicant. UCRA tried to select 
older applidants. Vounger ones 
were encouraged to go back to 
school. Since they we^e training 
cooks , UCRA Also looked for dex- 
ter itj^ aiid willingness to work 
hard in a meftiai position. They 
also tried to select people who 



really -needed the training t<b 
survive In this country. For 
example, a lawyer who applied* . 
twice was turned down both times 
because the team, felt he did not 
need the job and would not stick 
with it because it was too menial. 
The third time he applied he con- 
vinced them that he could not 
practice law and yas prepared to 
start a new career as ^ a cook. He 
turned out to be one of t^ie 'top 
t^i^inees. 



BUiulioiMl IVaining 



The UCRA training was unique 
and. was highly oriented toward 
learning specific job-related ESL, 
that is, English related to cook- 
ing and running a restaurant. 
The classes consisted of 12 to 15 
trainees who received four-and-a- 
half months of instruction. Three' 
hours were ESt— two hours' of 
classroom instruction and one hour 
of practical English in the kit- 
chen or workshop. The rest of 
IhQ instruction was Title I- skills 
training, conducted by the same 
staff in the same facility. Be- 
cause the three instructors spoke 
two different dialects of Chinese 
(Cantonese and, Mandarin) and- the 
students included Southeast Asians 
as well as Chinese, the vocational 
instruction was conducted in Eng- > 
lish. # 



The English language in- 
struction was designed to 
complement the vocational 
training. 



UCRA did no formal assessment 
of English level on entry or exit . 
and used no specific materials to 
teach English. The staff used 



lb 



er|c 



• short stories /note takinrj/- trahs- 
latlona of recipes frort native 
ianguagea to English, and one 

. text, Begif>ninq English Lessons , 
The* English Idnguage instruction, 
was designed to complete the vq- 
cational training. For example, 
t'oi; ^hontework the students had to 
copy recipes. . ' 

(. 

Qiviiif tlui Studanli n Mmin 

The vocational training was 

systematic and careftilly otganize^. 

UCRA had been trainil^g students to 

be Chi^nese* coQks^ for oyer a year 

und.er Title I and hadKtaj/ned 

thrruqh trial and error how to 

make the trailing work. # 
» > - . ' 

"^he course, started,- with a) week 
of orientation whicK^the director 
felt was t|je most important^^ek 
, of the course. During that wea^ 
••'.The students learjg^ed the regula- 
tions' and procedures governing ^ 
training, studying, supervision, 
'and management. They also organ- ' 
ized themselveis into five groups 
corresponding 6^0 five restafuran^ 
Cmactigns; administration, cus- 
tomer servicp, food service, 
.. t*dcilitiGs , and i^inventory . Each 
group elected a leader, following ' 
strict democra^tic procedures; al^ 
students were elu^ible for elec- 
tion, each one introduced >himaelf, 
.•background history "was not 
allowed 'because, as the director 
noted^/ efVeryoTie was starting at 
the same level; and tli^refbre 
' background v^asn 'fe- 

■ • ■ , 

The .grcAjping and elections / . 
enstfr^d that thr'atudents would 
cptrnnwicat^ With one another, • 
thus QVercgmijng what^t^e director • 
; Ci>lIed the ^'Asi^/^s.-nktiiural ro- 
luctailt^e ^tq 'specie .^t^ 
lutely^neceitsai^^^^ / 

Th^ groups were as^igned^' to a ' . 
wprk^ staVion (such* as prej^ring . 




^.hofs ^d^oeuv'res or cutting) and**^ 
were also assigned duties (such 
asj buying food or clean-up) . 
The^e work stxAtions and duties 
were rotated sd that each group 
had^ three Chances at each station 
'and duty during the course.^ The 
instructors also, rotated.. This 
not only gave everyone the same 
chanced at each st*atj,on, but also 
convinced, the "students t;hat tl;iere 
was no favoritism. According to 
the director, favoritism is ende- 
mic in Asian culture*and creates 
many problems., Hei wanted to make 
sure that was not a 'problem here. 

Tl.e training allowed the stun 
*dpnt s to learn by doing and to 
takf^ responsibility for each res- 
taur ^int function. "The / nsfructors 
made the ass-ighmepts and gave 
English and vocational, instruc- 
tion, 'but the students >iad some 
latitude within which to <;rganize 

.. and schedule their work. The 
director felt that- t>Ve ^jt udents 
should be given responsibility ^ 
and treated as workers, no^ as 
students* They were paid to pro- 
oucG* For example, 1;hey vi^re ^ 
responsible for running the res- 
taurant; buying, taking inventory 
managing ^ord^rs,. meeting . cnstb- 
mers, and so fortjti. The 'director 
actfed as a. eon^ultijjjit to the stu- 

.dents, but they ran the restau- 
rant. ; ■ 

The studefiit groups actually 
made up a study body organization. 
The representatives of each group 
attended staff meetings and act ad . 
as buf€er$ be1swifeen the -.students 
and the st^ff , convey JUbg problems,, 
suggestions', and concerns Mt;k- 
and forth. This fit the Asi^n 
way of dealing with cdnfrontatidfi, 
according to the director. Asians 
' do' npt like to work problems out 
face to faceV tihey prefer to do * *■ 
it through a third pajj^y\ 
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An ImiOiiyv^ Waillnf Uai 

4 

\^ , Getting joba for th« UCRA itu- 
dents waa not a problem; 96 per- 
cent w^re placed. The UCRA job 
developer work^ on hia owh, mostly, 
but he also \i#a the Title I job 
development^ system occasionally* 
He contacted employers in the ^ 
Chinese community 'emd kept in 
touch with graduates of the train- 
, ing project, 

. The job develope;r got useful 
feedback ' from hi? /rollow-yp con- 
tacts with the students and em- 
ployers. He usee the information 
to improve the way UCRA. conducted 
iti training. In return, he con- * 
tinued to support the students 
whoiwere already on the job by 



acting as their arbitrator and 
negotiating salary increases with 
the employers, Tl^e Chinese busi- 

^ ness community was committed to • 
the program, apd because it had 
been successful in the past, em- 
ployers were anxious to hire the 
students. In fact, the deman4 
was great that there was a 
waiting list of employers. .Some 
students took jobs before they 
had completed training. That 
meant that they were not as pro--, 
ficient in English as they would 
have been had they completed the 
• course, but as the director said, 

. they wanted and needed jobd. ^ So 
the director didn't pressure them 
to stay* 

4 
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10. I'roiccj/ lask/Wofk Unit N.,, 



M. (lonuuci /(irant No, 

20-11-.77-31 



Covered « 

Ten Case Stud s 
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Department at r,abot 
Jmployment and Training Administration 

)ffico of: Policy, Evaluation,' aiAl Research--Otf ice of Recioarch 
ind Developmttnt, 601 FvStr^t, N.W. , Washington, D.c. 20 2 1 3 

Supplement Hr y Notes ^ " 

None . ' , 

Ah.,r.c., Through tTe'Ti^qrain for Persons of Limited Kivjiitih-Speaking Ability (PI ESA):!? 
prime sponsors provided training and employment assistance to more than 6,000 persons 
of li.mited Engli-sh-speakinq ability. 

\ These case studies arejpart of the Department Qf Labor continuing effort to 

meet xts responsibilities to %iduct studies and disseminate information kbout such 
programs, developed under the Comprehensive Employment and Training Act (CETA) 
m, . "^^'^ r^h^"^'^ "^""'"^^ '^^ Pennsylvania PLESA grant was divided among foar subcon- . i 
tractors m different parts of the state, each of whom operated independently. Two 
of the ptoiects proyidej general ESL for approximately three months. One served 98 
(jxsoan^cs in the Rekd .ng • area , and the other served 53 South East Asians in Allentown. , 
third project, in Chester, provided 58 Hispanics either -general English as a second 
inquage or graduate ecTuiyaiency diploma preparation over a seven-month period. The 

triStf^pT'' T"''^ ' "^l-nd'f added a vocational English sec^on 
■to ar>^I teady functioning KgL resource library. : 

Key «o«Jit itntJ Do«ucTu n< Analym^. l7o. I)e$( f iprorT ' ' ~ ~ • 



Counselirtq-vocational interests 

Education 

Ethnic groups 

Manpower 

Recruitment 

Unskilled workers 
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ESL - English as a second language 

PLESA Persons of limited English-speaking ability 
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II. AvM.i-h.iuy s,.„.,.,< ni Di 3 tr Ibu t loH , 1 s Unlimited. 
Avallfib]e from Watlonol Technical 'Infor^iot ion 
Service, Springfield, V«. ^2151. 
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PENNSYLVANIA 



PRIME SPONSOR: 
AGORESSt . 



CONTACT: 
TELEPhOME: 
GRANT NU^€ER: 
3RANT ^ERIOO: 

3RANT AMOUNT: 



O^ptirtm^nt of Comngnltv 
Affairs, 3ur«4u of Human 

loutn Of f ic« 8uf Iding, 
Room 528, H^rrlfburQ, PA 

17120" 

0«nn> 8 Oar I i na 

(7i7) -'97-2133 
42-6-^029-38 

7/1/76 to 6/30/77, extended 

to i:/3l/77 

59^5,000 



PROJECT f^AME: 

ADDRESS: 
CONTACTS: 
TELEPHONE: 
SUBCONTRACTORS : 



'Limited English Speaking . 
Program 

Same as prime sponsor 
Same as prjme sponsor 
Same jis prime spon:Sor 
YMCA, Reading; WIdener 
College, Chester; Lancaster- 
Lebanon Intermediate Unit 
15. 81 1 In^ual ESL Center, 
New Holland; CathoTic Social 
Agency, -Al I entown. 



gRIE*^ PROJECT D£5.CRtpTIQN :. The project, opera- 
ring in four ar-ias dV/he state, provided lan- 
guage tri ining and job development to 2i2 non- 
Engi I 5h-5peaKlng persons, principally HIspanlcs 
and Viernamese. 

INITIAL TARGET '3RCuPS ; One hundred-thirty yir\-^ 
employed or underemployed Spanish-speaking per- 
sons .n the areas of Reading and Chester, and 
tvo hundre<j-^ i fty Vietnamese refugees relocated 
in rhe Lancaster-Leoanon and AMentown areas. 

>^»0.£^^ : q jECT)V£S : ESL frainjng was offered 

fha vjoal j^f Tior-^v.ng Enr^lish skills. GEO 
^^u' 1 vAs. '^♦«rr.i ^ C^e-iter and an ESL 
rasoL' ' rcjrv was )v3ilaole in. New Holland. 



•^^^:M_rME\. Uij ^ELEt:iON ;:RITERIA: 



*qenc i es. 



'^9 was done oy ^everaj social service 



CLIENT ASSES'jMFlNT : Data col lectSd^'by the refer- 
ral agencies ««ere used for assessinent. Addl- 
Honal information was collected through Indi- 
vidual interviews and aptitude testing, . 

^U ENT COUNSELING : The Intennedlate Unit 13 
aESL ['enter orovlded individual and group vpca- 
tionai counsel inq or both, 

ENGLISH LANGUAGE INSTPlXTiQM ; The YMCA pro- 
vided 'nstrucr.on i n conver sat f ona I English 
and basic riding an6 writing sHMIs to Spanlsh- 
^::eoKing persons. Ql asses wer* conducted by a 
dirn^ujii ^•ach'ir for two 56-week periods , 
•'Wire a ^e^k for two recurs. Widener CoHege 

Mssified participants in three groups accord- 
j.ng to f^ir English proficiency. Ai lentown 
P^ovf(Jifi^ 1^5 Meeks of conversational and pre- 
vocationai E:^L to Tjouth ^ast* Asian refugees 
♦■wice a week, in rwo-hour sessions. * Irtter- 
T^diate Unit I 5 8ESL Center clients were placed 
In adult education ESL Classes provided through 
other funding, If need for I anguage ,tra i n 1 ng 
was evidenced. 



^CCJ'^Ai 



SKILLS TRAINING : Only by referral 
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yJCB OEVELOPMENT 'AND JOB PLACEMENT : Job devel- 
opment was^ conducted by the I.U, 13 jroject 
counselor through a cooperative effort with the 
Bureau of Emoloyment Security, and through ^con- 
tacts with' local emoloyers, 

iUPOTRTI'/E SERVICES : ^><ost were orovlded 
through referrals to other foc I a I service 
agencies, thew^ldener Col lege' program did 
Drovlde jdy care strvlcis. * . 



ACTIVITIES : The Intermediate . 
Unit 13 BESL Center collected books and other 
nfwterlals related to adult ESL/vocatlonal educa- 
tion for non-native speakers and provides an 
annotated bibliography of the collection to 
Interested organizations. 

ORGANfZATION ; The Department of Community 
Af fa irs assumed the coordinating role for the 
project and performed reporting and monitoring 
funct ions. ' 

STAFFING : Each of the four programs had a' ,^ 
project coordinator. Instructors, aides, and 
secretarial staff. Fu^-tTme staff equtval^ncy 
equals approximately II. 



BUDGET: 



* WIdener 
New Hoi larfj 
Read I ng 
A I lentown 

Total 



Planned 

22,800 
22,635 
23.4?3 



Acuta I 

21 ,837 
22,290 
23.327 
S93,I03 



P«rc»nt 

of sian 

—w 

96 
98 
99 
98 



CLIENT PROFILE ! Of th« 407 cl l«ntt •nroll«d, 64 
p«rc«nt w«r« mal«; 49 p«rc«nt wars b«twMn th« 
ages of 22-24; 39 p«rc«nt had an 8th grada or 
lass aducatlon, 53 parcant war* Hispanic and tha 
rast ware Indochinasa; 16 parcant wara mijjronts. 

OUTCOMES: ^ 







*^ercent 


Planned 


Actual . 


of Plan 


■ a«7 


407 


97 


467 


407 


87 


144 


139 


97 


.308 


X .342 


1 1 1 


$699 


S670 


102 • 



Total CI ients 
Total Terminations 
Total Placements ^ 
Placement Rate 
Cost per Placement 



PROGRESS OR PROBLEMS : One problem was a long 
delay in actual receipt of the funds to' run the 
' projects. The Department of Community Affairs 
found it difficult to monitor such far-flung 
pro}ect8. 

CONTINUATION ; The Chester project hat been con- 
rinued under other funding. The New Holland 
library i's still operating as an Information 
resourcl. 

NOTEWORTHY FEATURES : The materials and olbllog- 
• raphjes .iviyl Ito>s^ through the Intermediate Unit 
13 3ESL Center Clbrary are a valuable resource 
for anyone Interested In Job-related English 
" Instruction, • 

■ REPLICATION ISSUES : None-noted. 

OOCUMENTAT { ON 'V^^ t LABLE ; Oocumeritat I on ava i I - • 
able on all '^ouA oarts of/.the project. • * 



1» 
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Planning tha Projadi 

Pennsylvania is a large andi' 
populous s^-ate. Its urban ^ifeas 
are among the most developed in 
the country, and their problems" 
rank among* the most serious. The 
Delaware River' Valley , famous - 
since the 13 303 as a national 
cent;er for oil refining and other 
heavy industry ^ has recently been 
experiencing widespread \inemploy- 
ment. Throughout the state,^ 
urban areas are crowded with li- 
mited English-speaking migrants 
and immigrants / people who came 
to find friends or a factory job, 
stayed, and now need English or 
skills^, training, or both, in 
order to find employment; 

Yet, viewing Pennsylvania as 
a whole it is essentially 'a rural 
area. It has the most indepen- 
dent, local governments of 'any 
state in the Uniun, most of them 
small, and providifig minimal ser- 
vices to farming communities ♦ 
Many of the state's rural areas 
also contain significant numbers 
of timited Engiish-speaJcing fami- 
lies, Usually Latin and concen- 
trated near the largest town in 
the area. The state ,also has the 



largest enclave qf resettled 
Vietnamese in the nation, concen-* 
trated in the rich farming area 
surroundincf Lancaster* 

The toMr Pennsylvania state. 
PLESA project>3 attempted to s6rve 
both the urtian and rural limited 
English-sppciking populations. 
'Th'e most n(!7tew6rthy is thfe ;Inter- 

'•^ediat^ Unit 13' Library expansion 
'and^ counseling effort. The pro- 
ject is located in New Holland, 
a tiny town in the heart of "the, 
.Lancaster Valley, and ,that also 

' provides resources to urban areasT 
in that district, as weli as to ** 
interested professionals through- 

' out the country, ^ 

Projact Funding and 
Qvarail |ldnuniatratlon 



Department of * Commtinity 
Affairs, a division of the state 
Bureau of iHuman Resoarces,. over- 
saw the p^Vnsylyania* projects. 
Because the\Department adminis- ^ 
ters other funding to local offi- 
cials*, they were awar# of *a - . ^ 
number of agencies and projects 
delivering limited English- 
speaking related services through* 
out the- state and requestecjl ' 



AJ(EY MANAGEMENT CUESTION : WHO SHOULD ADMINISTER THE FUNDS? 

Pennsylvania's Dermis Darling suggests that 'special grant funding' 
should be able to go directly ' to t;he cotmyinity-based "^agency pro- 
^^^MttL rather than through administrative agencies such 

as0i&k, wliich can do little more than monitor pkpej: compliance 
But the obstacle, as he sees, it, is that although the community-- 
based groups are ^ood at providing "services, they are usually nSt 
very good at'writing winning proposals to get the grants , ffe doe^ 
not have "the final ariswer" At this time, but suggests tentatively' 
that experienced federal and prime sponsor evaluators sho,uld be ^ 
able to sepatate wheat from chaff even when proposals a're. not very 
professional'^ * . ^- 



3ubinl33ion of 'proposals . All of 
. th« projects funded were already 

in axiacence, though r.ct n^Qessa- 
• fily m cheir PL£:SA fo#i. \ 

Overall adinijii,tration, top/ 
came from the Department of CDm^- 
munity Affairs, but since its ^ ' ■ 
offices are in Haxrisbarg and "the 
. projects were in four towns' a» / 
much as 150 miles away/ the D^-/ 
pertinent was -not able to take:, an 
active role in project operation/ 

This management structure, ac- 
cording to' Dennis Darling, Human 
Hasources Development .specialiist, 
was probably not the. b^st approach. 
Harriaburg did not have tl^e re- 
sources to do more than Monitor 
paper compliance. He suggests 
that either a special agency for 
limited English-speaking affairs 
b« set up "on the. state level, 
that agencies deliverijyg services 
be funded direcjtly. . 

Mitttaj Uw Nitd for EngUili Skillg: 
ThrwESLPniMi 

Two'oftha projects' funded pro- 
vided "suVvival" English as a 

■ second language (BSD ; one prot^ 
vided thr^e .levels- of ESL/ includ- 
,ing high scliool Equivalency (dEO) " 

^ preparation for advanced students. 
The Reading Area YMCA provided 24 ' 
weeks of ESL training two hours 
a <day, twice a week to 98 Puerto > 
Ricana aria migrah't. workers'. '.The 
teacher developed -her own. 'cfurri- 
cuium that included Some addp ted' 
c6nsumer education materials de-^ 
ve loped by . the Pennsylvania De-' 
partment of Justice. ' 

Allen town '3 Catholic Social ' 
Agericy provided 80 Vietnamese 
refugees with 15 weeks of survi- 
.val English, in two-hour sessions, 
twice ,a week/ The first three 
moftths ofHhe project were de- ' 
voted to (developing a survival/ 



pre-vocational English curricu- 
lum, which unfortunately, left 
with the. instructor once the pro- 
, ject was completed. There is, 
in fact, very little- information 
at all available on the Ailentown 
project, because monitoring by 
the catholic Social Agency was 
sketchy and the instructor oper- 
•ated virtually autonomously. 

Chester's Widener College used 
Title III funds to help support 
-and expand am ongoing ESL project 
aimed at improving >he English 
and employability of Chester's 
Latin— mostly Puerto Rican popu- 
V lation. Fifty-eight clients, 
including 20 mushroom pickers In 
the Kennett Square -ar^a were pro- 
vided 200 hours of ESL three' 
nights a wfeek, three hours a 
night, for approximately 56 weeks. 
The course foqused on conversa- 
tion/ structure, and "world of 
work," with additional GED prepa- 
ration provided for advanced stu- 
dents. Of the three ESL projects 
funded, Chester's is the- only one 
■still- in' bperation". 

Thm Fourth Prsjid: CaunwUng 
and Library Expaiialaii 

The fourth PLESA project pro- 
vided some, rather unique s#rvices^ 
— communi\y-based personal and • 
.job counseling, and resource li- 
brary expansion--w'hich will be 
described in more detail in a 
-subsequent se^ction of this report. 
The agency- that provided the- ser- ' 
vices is also unique' among those'' 
funded through PLESA. it is part 
>*of an educational Intermediate 
Unit. The' Intermediate Unit 
system is used by states ywith a 
great many small school districts 
to centralize' and coordinate ser- 
vices across a number of d4.s- 
tritfts. Intern)ediatG Unit 13 
serves 22 school districts in .the 
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Lancaater-Labar.on area. Its bi- 
lingual English as a second lah- 
.guage (BESL) Cencer provides 
elementary, secondary, and adult 
education, ESL resources for teach- 
^ers m the Intermediate , Unit 13 
area, and tor other educators 
throughout the state. Informa- 
tion IS available on request to 
groups outside the state as well. 
I , * 

Planning 

i " ■ 

Originally, the Intermediate 
Unit 13 planned to use its PLESA 



funds to add an adult vocational 
education section to the ESL li- 
brary, and to develop and deliver 
a video- program on Vietnamese ' 
language and culture 'that would ' 
. aid employergi in understanding 
.Vietnamese employees or potential 
employees. Hov^ever, the proposed 
budget was cut aifn^t in half, 
and the project was •'re focused to 
provide library development, coun- 
seling of Vietnamese clients, and 
personal 'contact with employers 
to improve employment opportuni- 
ties for the. clients. 



Naw HoUand's Main Thniirt: 
Librax7 Davalopiiunit 

AlMjut till BESL Library 

. The Bilingual ESL library at 
Intermediate Unit 13, contains more 
than 9,500 books and materials' 
adaptable to elementary, second- 
ary, euid adult education. In 
addition to the adult vocational 
matei^ials, added during the Title- 
Ill grant, the library contains 
teacher and student resources in 
th,^ following areas :^ 

• ' Mult Education 

• Applied Linguistics - • 

• Teacher Training 

• Bilingual Education 

• .. Pronunciation 

• Reading^.anjd Writing- 

• Oultural* Orientation (Latin- 
American and South Ea&t Asian 

, groups) • »> 

I 

•.' Testing and E validation 

• Curriculum 

»• Guidance for "Bilinguals 



• Audio Visual 

In addition, a number of prp- 
- fessional services are available 
from the BESL staff, including: 

• , Materials Evaluation 

® Setting Up a Bilingual or* 
\ ESL Library ^ 

• Non-Verbal Communication 

• Situational English' 

• Spanish Community Irivolvement 

• Teaching Readirig'to Bilinguals 

• Methods of Teaching Limited- ' 
English Speakers ' , 

• Puerto Rican Culture 

Issues in Bilingual Education 
^. . . ■ - 

• Varieties -of English 

The library also provides hand- 
out ^ upon request, including an- 
notated bibliograpliies of the 
vocational English and other adult 
ESL resources as well as bilingual 
cultural materials. The latter 
include stories and holiday- 
oriented information, targeted at 
adult Latin .Americans and Vietna- ' 
itiese. 



\ 



THE BESr, .-L?.' /■-•/? LIBRARY: 
A VALUABLE LESA PROGRAM RESOURlOE 



mAT: BOOKS AND MATERIALS 



I 



The BESL Center bf^hure points out that more theu, 9,500 books 
!LI;de ««P^«-e^tati.e ianguages and cuitures 

' * 

English as a Second Language 
Adult Vocational English 

Spanish as a First Language * 
Hispanic Culture 
_ 0 Vietnamese Language and Culture 

IN-SERVICES 

Iw^^r P^^,^^^^^^onal services rel^y^nt to bilingual 
and ESL education are also available. 

HANDOUTS • V 

Bibliographies and cultural materials are available 
upon request. 

WHERE^ 



) 



■ BESL Center 

Lancaster- Lebanon lU-13 
100 Frin^lin street, 
New jfJlljt'fid, PA 17557 
Tel (717^354-4601 

Open: 8-4 Weekdays 
FOR WHOM: ' 



•• fnr T I ^^^^^^ t^^t their support is available 

for teachers , -aides , counselors, program administrators, 

unxversity students, and community organizations." Books are 
7 . il °3 ^^^^ ^° interested in ESL education who 

' liVhe Te^ttT'' ''''' information is available by mail or 



On 



Thi Vocational Education and 
BSL for Adulla CoUoetiona 

A significant portion of Inter- 
mediate Unit 13 Title III f'unds 
were used to collect materials 
related to vocational education 
cor non-native speakers , and to ' 
prepare an annotated bibliography 
of those that proved relevant and 
useful. The career and vocational 
English bibliography cpntains 
data concerning the author, title, 
publisher, publisher's address 
and price of each item, plus des- 
criptive commentary, for ,247 books 
and pamphlets • 

The' career and vocational edu- 
cation section has materials on 
general topics, such as inter- 
viewing, job hunting, and voca- 
tional opportunities. In 
addiJ:ion there are technical 
terminology texts that would 
assist a perspn plannin(^ sito at- 
ten<d a trade or vocational school. 



\ 



The aQtcific career education ma- 
terials are divided into 16 vo- 
cational areas, including college " 
preparation* 

Primarily through other fund- 
ing, t\}e Center also has developed 
a complete bibliography of ESL 
Adult Education books available 
through the library, This^- bib- 
liography also lists the mate- * ^» 
rials, the publisn|Br and the price 
for each book or pi^gphret, gives 
a short description of the con- 
tent, and where appropriat-e , tells* 
,the level of English proficiency 
required. The texts, acquired for 
this, section mostly deal with real 
and everyday problem^ of an adult. 
In addition, some of the texts 
; have supplements which present 
typical linguistic and cultural 
problems encountered by Chinese, 
Koreans, Japanfse,' Spanish, Taga- 
log, and Vietnamese speakers. 
Several texts are particularly 



OF PARflCULAIJ INTEREST FROM THS BESL CENTER: ' 
bibliographies' OF TOPICS It^/ ENGLISH FOR ADULTS ' ^ 

In addition to the 247-titie career and vocational English bibliography 
and the ESL for Adults bibliography, the BESL library provides selected 
bxliographies on a number of topics of interest to programs serving 
adult students of English. These included 

» 

• S&lected 'ESL for Adults \65 listings) 

• Consumer Education (56 lihtings) 

• GED Preparation (17 li\p(n^^) 

• .Citizenship (19 listings) 

• Driver Training (15 listings)^ 

• . Reading For Adults, (9i listings) 




Materials are also categorized for a number of language groups 
liographies are available for the following.- ^ 



Bib- 



# 
# 
# 



Korean LanguStge and Culture 
Vietnanmse Language and Culture 
Thai Language and Culture 
Cambodian Language and Culture 
Chinese Language and Culture* 
Hispanic Culture 



A Small 3«mpl« of the LiBrary ■ Holdiiiffi 



Communications by Meredith 
Rousse.au. L976: Lancaster- 
Lebanon Intermediate Unit, 
1110 Enterprise Rd., East 
Petersburg, PA 17520. $1.25. 
Other titles in the series:" 
Community Services. Health. 
Money. Occupations. 

Anh Ngu Trong Cong Viec/English 
on Che Job. 1976: Wisconsin 
Vocational Studies Center, 
.University of Wisconsin- 
• •'^^^^^^li.Ji^Ediication Build- 
• ■ ^".y' J^^^TT^W^, Wl 
■.... 53706. $3.00. 



'■'Anh Ngu Trong Cong Viec/English 
.i.-^f;^^^ Soo/c 2;<3,aine infor- 

.v'^'^dtion as above. 




Anh Ngu Trong Cong vlec /English 
on the Job: Book 3: same infor- 
mation as above. * 

Basic Electricity. 1975: Insti- 
tute of Modern Unguage , ' 2622 
Pitman Dr., Silver Spring, MD 

, 20910. $6.95. 

Be Informed Series. 1976: New 
Readers Press, Box 131, 
Syracuse, NY 13210. $12.50. ' 

English as a Second Language: a 
New Approach /o\t;,e Twenty-First 
Century. 1975. McSulearn, loc/, 
32158 Camino Capistrano, San 
Juan Capistrano, CA 92675 
$66.75. ■ 

I 

English: Your New Language by Leo 
. U. Benardo and Dor^ F.'' Pan tell. 
1972: ^Oxford University Press," 
200. Madison ^venue. New York '• 
NY 10016. $2.95- each. . 



Getting a Joij' by Florence 
Randal 1973: Fearon 
. PuTDlishers, inc., 6 Davis '• 
Dr. , Belmont, CA 94002 
$2.10. 

In i'our 'country by Margaret 
A. Hudson and Ann A. Weaver. 
1973: Feiron Publishers, Inc. 
6 Davis Dr. , Belmont, CA 
94002. $0.99. 

Janus Job Interview Kit by Wing 
Jen' and Robert Tong. 1976: 
Janus Book Publishers, 25825 
Mission Blvd. Hayward, CA 
94544. $23.95. 



.sen. 



Job Resumes by j. i. Biegeleii. 

1976: FoUett Library Book Co! , 
4506 Northwest Highway, Crystal 
Lake, IL 60014. $3. 99. 

Jobs in Health Care by Stanley L. 
Englebardt. 1973: William . 
Morrow and Co. , inc. , 105 
Madison Ave., New York, NY 
10016. $5.95. 

The Language of Computer Program- 
ming in English by John C. K^egel." 
1976: Regents Publishing C6\ , 
Inc.^ 2 Park Ave., New York,' 
^ 10016. $1.95-. 

Mechanic-Attendant (Real \eople 
at Work Series). 1974: Changing 
; Times Education Service: Dept 
. PAW, 1729 H St., NW, Washington-, 
D.C. 20006. $1.65. 

Phonics One (A Scholastic Skills ■ 
Book). 1973: Scholastic Book Serv- 
. ices, . 50. West 44th St., New 
York, NY 10036. SO. 60. 



suited for teaching illiterates 
to read cr for ceaching Englrsh t 
literacy ^.o adult students whose 
native alphabet is not the same 
as, ours . ' • 

CflunuUng and Jali Dmlopmanl 
ior South Ea«t Aniaiis 

The other service that Inter- 
mediate Unit 13 provided with it^ 
PLESA grant was counseling and 
job development. The Lancaster- 
Lebanon are^ has a large concen- 
t;ration of resettled Vietnaiifese 
anfl other South East Asian refu- 
gees, many of whom h^ve difficulty 
.in setting realistic emplbyinent 
goals Jind finding suitable jobs.. 
Employers i-n the area have tr^ . 

itionally been reluctant to hire 
foreigners, particularly Asians i 
with English pronunciation pro- 
blems.^ The Vietnamese/vocational 
specialist hired for^ the project 
spent approximately half -her time 
finding and procuring materials 
for the' vocal-ional education and 
adult ESL library collections. 
The rest' she spent counseling and 
talking with employers.. 

Finding ^clients was not diffi- 
cult. Th6 BESL Center is in- ^ 
volved ifi ESL education for 
adults conducted at J:he Center 
and at area sc^hools and many 
Vietnamese attend the classes. 



The family-community networks are 
strong, and word of a service/ 
travels very quickly. Altogether, 
over 111 clients were served dur- 
ing the project's tfix months of 
counseling. 

Janet Purcell is an energetic 
and dynamic young woman. She does 
not easily take "no" for an ans-* 
wer^ and. "maybe" for h^r is tan- 
tamount to "yes." She approached 
not only personnel offices but 
line managers in area industries 
io an attempt to "pre-sell" her 
people. She pointed out that the- 
hardest task was. gettir^the first 
Vietnamese placed. Once employers 
^ee. a good worker on the job, they 
aref usually eager for morq. 

With the/ Vietnamese who ap- 
peared ^for counseling, she adopted 
whal: she called a "cheerleader 
approach," To overcome a 
culturally-induced reticence she 
suggested that they be aggressive 
in displaying their talents, .and 
above all, "sell" their desire 
to do a good job. She also 
'taught them to smile 'more, and 
not feel, that smiling would be 
a sign of disrespect.- Apparently 
her approach was successful. " Of 
the 111 participants she coun- 
seled, 42 obtained employment 
and 17 entered a skills or Ian- ' 
guage training program. 

/ 
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At ihe end of the Title III 
period the Intermediate Unit 13 
Library Development^ and Counsel- 
ing project was not! refunded. 
The library expansion effort was, 
of course, completed^ but staff, 
felt that tt/ere waf utill a great 
deal ♦to be done in 'counseling 
and job development* The center 



director, Carolyn. Ebel , has a 
chance *now to apply for further 
funding, but she said that she. 
^ill probably not 'because her 
counselor/ job developer/libra- 
rian is leaving the center.. The 
problem, as the director explain'ed 
1":, IS finding someone who is • 
both^ culturally sensitive and a 
good researcher. 



Or- 



But IS. the director pleased 
with what- has been accomplished 
already? - Indeed she is, ''We 
added a significant pollectidn- 
to the library ar^d.we. did a g90d . 
30b of OounseHng. " During our 
visit a final footnote- was added 
"tV^-the counseling effort,' One of 



the clients called and said he 
was abqut to be accepted into the 
plumlger's onion as an apprentice^ 
a position Ms. Purcell suggested 
he" apply for. "And we've haiver 
been able to crack the unions be- 
fore!" 'she said; smiling broadly. 
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The following reports were prepared by University Research Corpora^- 
tion as part of its study of the Proqram for Person^ of Limited 
English-Speaking Ability. These reports may* be ordere(^ from: 

Naltional Technical Information Service 
/ • ' 5285 Port; Royal Road 

♦ Springfield, Virqinia 22151 

Pro(gram for Persons of Limited English-Speaking Ability: Summary 
of Projects Funded 

Principal Authors i Jack Reynolds/^ Marta Kelsey 
Case Studies ' 



•No. 



. Tucson, Arizona ; ESL and Rilinoual Vocational Ti^aininq 
by Jaqk Reynolds with Gladys Garcia ' • ^ 

No* 2. . New York City; Bilingual Of f ice Skills Training 
By Kamer Davis with Willie Vazquez » 

No. i. Bergen County^ New Jersey; On-the-job Trgiining and ESL 
By. Kamer Davis , Inese Balodis with Willie Vazquez 

^o. 4. Laredo, Texas; Bilingual Training for Electricians and 
Import-Export Clerks / ^ • ^ 

by Jack Reynolds 

No. 5. Los Angeles California: Traini/ig Chinese Cooks 
by TinMyainqThfein., Jack , Reynolds 

No. 6. Penn'Sylvania; Building a Vocational ESL Library 
by Kamer Davis, Inese, Pejl^dis 

No . 7 . Honolulu I Hawaii; Developing Bilingual Vocational Curricula 
by Jack Reynolds, TinMy^aingThein 

• Orange County^ California: MPfSL and ESL--A Study in Contrasts 
by Tin^JyaingThein with Gladys Garcia 

No. 9. Philadelphia^ Pennsylvania; Community Sxjpport 
by Kamer Davis ^ Imese Balodis 

No. ^10. San Francisco, California: Services for Asian Immigrants 
and Refugees ' Hi 

by Jack Reynolds , ^ ' ' 

'^^^ PL^SA Experience; Training and Employment Services for Persons 

of Limited English-Speaking Ability 

by Jack Reynolds, kamer. Davis, Marta Kelsey 

With An Annotated Bibliography of jSSL Materials' for PLESAs 
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Bilingual Vocational 
Currii^ula 



\ by 
Jack Reynolds 
TmMyain^in 
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OfftcB of Policy Evaluation, and Rawarch 
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by 

Unlvmlly RBBoareh Corporalton 
. Wuhlngtan, D. C 
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ABSTRACT 



.JJkU -"."yi ''"'"'■'"P^d tested ESL reading, 
'U^aky, nnd transient ion booklets as ^^i i 
V < j^t.po., for training clients fro. Kor., 
otn^m and the Phillipines to bocon^ nur.ing 

L ? " ' ^^'^^ course 

tMyvelop^nt of the materials took n,uch longer 
O n ...^ Printing i. still goin^ on J 

'■'111 not be completed before early 1979 

Tho principal lessons learned were that 
m-Urri.Us development is very demanding and tim- 
C'ltinuming, and thAt 10 i-„ . , 

r/nv. t„ / •'^ enough 

-| / . ■./.-.s-p'MAing -bii ity. fli thou?/, t/,« pro <»ct 
' not a.hi^e all of its objectives, it dirf 
<I"^-I'>P n E^booklets and 30 vocational- 

-iwii^ii)),. to other projects. 
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3. Ui'c ipicni *s Acf csMofi No. 


4. (Mil fill H^iiiii, pjjiQq 
Ability: Case Stu< 
Bilingual Vocatioi 


rW for PersoDs of Limited English-Speaking 
i^s. No. 7. ^lonolulu, Hawaii: Developing 
ml Curricula 


S. U^ iMifi IJau 4 ^ 

^ November, 1978 




Jack Reynolds, TinMyainqThein 


8* l\r(urmin^ Oi^ani/uiiuii Kt |u 
^^•2500-2 


University ReseafTch Corporation 

5530 Wisconsin Avenue, h.W^ - , 
Washington, D.C. -20015 
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n. ContraotAiram No. 

20-11-77-31 


U.S. Department of Labor 

Employment and Training Administration 

Office of Policy, Evaluation, «md Research — Office of Research 
and Development, 601 D Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20213 


13. Type of UcpOfl.«< l^'fioJ 

Covered // 

Ten^Case Studies 


Ur 


None. » \ ' 


U. AbMf.c, Through the Program for Persons of Limited. English-Speaking Ability (PLESX), 47 
prima sponsors prpvided training and employment assistance to more than 6,000 persons 
of limited English-apaaJcing ability. * 

These case studies are part of th^Department of Labor's continuing effort to 
meet its responsibilities to conduct studies ai^isseminate information about such 
programs, developed under the Comprehensive Employment and Training Act (CETA) . * 
The Honolulu PLESA project developed and tested ESL reading, .speaking, ahd 
translation booklets as well as videotapes for training clients from Korea, Vietnam, ' 
and the Phillipines to become nursii^ aides and autobody repair workers. The materials 
were tested in a 12-14 week ESL course, , 
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it Key IoiJr and r>ocumi^( Anulynin. 1 7a. Dpscnpinrn ~ 

Counse ling-vocational interests * 
Education 

Ethnic groups .* 
Manpower ^ 
Recruitment 
Unskilled workers 

1 7b* IJinnficfft Oprn-l iiJt J ' K nns 

£SL - English as a second language 

PLE^A - Persons of limited English-speakihg ability 
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Avtllobl* from Hatlpnol Technical information 
Service, 'Springfield, Va. 22151. 
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THIS FOHM MAY HK REPRODUCED 



I".) 



•j»COMM.OC t4Wl 



WiMi 5P0N: 
AOORESS: 



CONTACT: 
TELEPHONE* 
GRANT NUMBER; 
GRAnT PERIOD: 

GRANT AMCXJNT; 



City and County of Honolulu 
Off lc« of Muman R«iourc«9, 
650 King St., 6th f\0Qr\ 
Honolglu. HI 96613 
Tom f oy« 

(808) 523-4494 ' 
15-^044-37 
8/1/76 to 7/31/77 
•xt«nd«d to 12/30/77 ' 
$178,833 



HONOLULU 



PROJECT ^MEj 

ADDRESS; 

CONTACT: 

TELEPHONE: 

SUBCONTRACTOR: 



English 91 a Sacond Languaga 
Saina aa Pr\m Sponsor 
Sama as Prima Sponsor 
Sama as Prima Sponsor 
Unf varsity of Hawar l>v 



BRIEF PROJECT DESCRIPTION ; Tha projact daval- 
opad modal tsL curricula and matarfals for auto 
t)ody rapair ^i«jrkars and nursing a Idas. Trans- 
udation manruals wara davalopad In Koraan, Vlat- 
namasa, and llocano. Tha curricula wara tastad 
on 85 Asians and also Intnoducad to aducatlonal 
Institutions In tha stata through workshops. 

INITIAL TARGCT GROUP : NInaty Asians (Koraans/ 
Vfatnamasa, FIlTpFnos* Somoans, and Laotians), 

PROJECT OBJECTI-VES ; I) To anrol I 90 Asian ctu- 
dants In tha ESL program by tha and of tha prog- 
ram yaar and placa approxlmataly 10 parcant of 
tham \t\ Jobs aftarwards; 2) to ddkalop English 
as a Sacood Languaga curricula for specific Job 
skills; and 3) to ^valop I inkagas with schools 
In ordar to I nst I tutlonall za tha* curriculum 
packages davalopad. 

CL'£NT RECRUITT^NT AND SELECTION CRITERIA ; Ra- 
crultlog was conductad through announcamants In 
tha /n«dla, public notlcas, and contacts with 
various govarnmant and community aganclas. To 
ba allglbia, an applicant had to hava llmltad 
Engl ish^^paaklng abll Ity and maat CETA TItIa I 
raqulramants. 



CLIENT ASSESSMENT; Provldad throug 
CE T A T! f l a I programs. 



ongoing* 



CLIENT COUNSELING : Provldad through TItIa I. 

ENGLISH LANGUAGE INSTRUCTION : Tha Un I varsity 
of HWfl davalopad a. modal occupational ESL 
curriculum which could b<^adaptad to a varlaty' 
of occupational spaclaltlas. Two vara Ions wara 
producad and tastad: auto body rapair and nurs- 
ing a I da. Each varslon was baaad on a cora 
curriculum but v/airlad In t#nf^s of vocabulary, 
practica convarsatlons, and $0 forth* Partici- 
pants r^alvarf 12 to 14 waaks of ESL Instruc- 
tion for four hours par day. » , 

XCUPATIONAL SKILLS TRAINING : -Of farad concurr- 
antly fhrough TItIa I . TraTnaas wara Ihstruct- 
ad /or four houy par day. ^ 

!06 DEVELOPMENT AND JOB PLACEM ENT; . Provldad 
IhrougK T!+U r." ^ ^ ■ 

FOLLOW-^UP PROGRAM t Pnov^l dad through TItia I. 

SUPPORTIVE SERVICES : Provldad through TItIa 1.* 

OTV^ER P>RINCfPAL ACTIVITIES : Workshops and sam- 
•nars wara conductad to introduca tha ESL modal 
curriculum to othar aducatlonal Institution*! 
\n tha itata. 

^>AN I NATION : Tha City and County Consortium 
of Monolulu, Off IV:a 6f Human RasourcaSi was. ras- 



ponslbia for ovaral I administration of tha prog- 
ram, Including program monitoring and ava Illa- 
tion. Tha Community Collaga Systaia M .tha Unlv- 
l^arslty.of Hawaii, a subcontractor, davalopad 
tha clrrlcula. Tha Honolulu Job Ra^urcas Can- 
tar provldad all tha TItIa I sarvlcas« 



^TAPPING: 
actor, 



Tha staff Includad ona projact dlr- 
Tlva Instructors, thraa Wllnggal aldas. 



and ona dark stanographar 

BUDGET: 



W^l 



Administration 
Sarvlcas 



Piannad 
$ 27,549 

151,334 
$178,88! 



Actual 
$15,548 
156,656 



Parcant 

of Plan 

5B~ 

104 

"5ff 



All 85^^1lants wara Asians of 

klng^l 



CLIENT PROFILE ; 

llmltad Engl Ish-spaaklng'^l I Ity— 43 parcant 
Koraans, 31 parcant Vlatpamasa, and 23 parcant 
Filipinos; 68 parcant wara mala; 63 
wara ba^aan tha agas of 22 ^nd 44; 
had at. laast complatad high school; 
ona wara unamployad. 



parcant 
73 parc«nt 

and all but 



OUTCOMES; 



Total CI lants 
Total Tirml nations 
Total Placamants 
Placamant Rata 
Cost par 

Placamant $2,631 



Plapnad 

1 04 
89 
68 
.634 



Actual 



37 
23 
.271 

$7;30S 



Parcant 
of Plan 

~Kr 

42 
34 
41 

283 » 



PROGRESS OR PROBLEMS : Tha program was tha 
first of Its kind In Hawaii, and was consldarad 
succassful avan though soma taska and actlvF- 
tlaa did not raach a piannad laval. Tha prog- 
ram was dalayadWor two months In starting and 
axtandad fiva months. As of May, 1978 adma 
matarlals wara sti M not printad, Tha-I2 to 
. 14 waaks of Instruction wara too shorty. 

' CONTINUATION : Program axtandad to Oacambar 30, 
1977, Matarlals usad In TUtIa I ahd oth«r. 

programs. 

NQTEV^ORTHY FEATURES ; Cultural ly or lantad, mod- 
al curriculum was davalopad for spaclfic occu- 
pations In auto body rapair and nursing alda. 

REPLICATION ioSUES i Tha ESL currlculurti waa ^ 
davalopad aspacIaHy for rapllcatlon. 

DOCUMENTATION AVAILABLE : Ihlrty-ona ESL book- 
lats to usa for ipaaking, raading, and vocabu- ' 
lary; trartslatlqn manuals for Kbraaft, Vlatnam- 
asa and llocano; vldaotapat^— al I coyaring two 
subjacts: auto body rapair and nurling alda. 
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The unique feature of this pro- 
ject was that it was conceived as** 
a cujfriculum^-'-^ther^than a train- 
ing, project. had a large 
number of ESL training projects, - 
but very little was available in 
vocationar ESL, particularly for 
Asian immigrants. 

Anoth^ reason that the prime 
sponsor sheeted ia curriculum de- 
velopment rather than a "training 
approach was th^t it wanted to 
submit a competitive proposal. 
After considering a number of 
project ideas, curriculum devel- 
opment was selected as the most 
competitive. 

There was an obvi^ous need for 
this type of project in Hav/aii. 
Thd state had received a large 
number of Filipino, Korean, and 
Vietncunese immigrants in the last 
15 years. ESL and skills drain- 
ing for these people was 
definitely needed, 

Wky Occupatianal B8L7 

^ ESL wa'S >^selected as the area 
to be developed through the grant 
for a number of reasons: (1) some 
ipnigrants are well educated or 
already skilled and only need to * 
learn flnglish to get. a job; (2) 
skiUg training in the' Honolulu 
Job Resources Center (HJRC) and 
most other sites is only given in 
English; (3) the United States is 
an English-speaking country, and 
immigrants* will have to learn 
English to get along air^ to ad- 
vance in their jobs; (4) many 
job^ require the etnplbyee to deal 
with the public, and this must be 
done in English; (5) OSHA rules 
and .regulation^ are in .English, 
and employers worry about the 
safety of persons who cannot reac^ 



and understand English; and (6) 
skills training was already 1 
availfable thrpugh Title I for 
. those who could qualify. 

The prime sponsor proppsed to 
develop occupationally oriented 
materials, model curricula for 
two specific occu^)ations '(autio- 
body repair and nursing aide) , 
and a curriculum development 
process. The entire project was 
designed to facilitate repli- 
cation. With a model curriculum 
and a documented curriculum de- 
velopment process^ the prime 
sponsor hoped that other agencies 
would continue to develop 
specific materials for other oc- 
cupational areas . 

Another objective, designed to 
facilitate replication, was dis- 
semination of the models through 
workshops and seminars. The prin- 
cipal targfet groups were other 
ESL and adult education organi- 
>> zations in the country. 

The ini^tial target groups in- 
cluded Samoans, Laotians, and 
Hapa (part) Hawaiians as well as 
Filipinos, Vietnamese, and 
Koreafts. The first three. were 
dropped for several reasons. The 
Hapa Hawaiians who speak pidgin 
English were offended by any sug- 
gestion that they h fid- problems 
with English. There were too ^ 
few Samoans who had English pro- 
blems to warrant special training- 
And, the^ Laotian population was 
*too small to warrant a special 
curriculum. , ' 

The Filipinos, Koreans, and 
Vietnamese were significant seg- 
ments of the immigrant^ population, 
and did ^ave special n^edfs for 
ESL instruction j(nd skills t^rain- 
ing. But the needs were differ- 
ent for .each group. 



r 

Filipinos , Vietnamese, ^nd 
Koreans had different ESL 
needs. * ^ • ^ * 



The Filipinos needed to im- 
prove their conversational skills, 
especially pronunciation. Most ^ 
Filipinos in itawall learned 
English in the Philippines. They , 
usually went to American-oriented 
schools, .studied in English, and 
knew how to read and write well. 
But they spoke English wi*th a' 
heavy Filipino accent that was 
often unintelligible to the 
average American, The Vietnamese 
and the Koreans, on the other 
hand, had little or no English 
training and needed to Xearn vo- 
cabulary, reading, and writing as 
well as conversation. The Viet- 
namese had a greater working 
knowledge of English than the 
Koreans, probeibly because of 
their recent exposure tfo Ameri- 
cans. The Koreans had the most 
difificulty speaking, and were 
particularly shy. Thus, all 
three groups neecied ESL materials, 
but the materials had to meet 
their specific needs, ^erefpre, 
the project planned to develop 
materials for each target group. 

The skills training was to be 
handled by the Honolulu Job* 
Resources Center (hJRC) under 
Title I, but this influenced the 

.vocational areas 'selected for. ESL. 
HJRC already offered auto body re- 
pair and nursing 'aide training, 
along with a variety of other 
vocational training programs. 
Thus, it was convenient to de- % 
velop the ESL materials for the^e 
areas. ^ Also, the prime sponsor 

-knew that there was a demand for 
nursing aides and autobody repair 



; workers and that persons trained 
. in ESL eould be placed in Title 

I tfraining programs in these two 

areas . 

Mora TIma Wu NNdMl 

^ The prime sponsor feels that 
these objectives were realistic, 
carefully thought out, and 
achievable, if the project were 
to be done again, the only change 
that would be made would be to 

' allpw more time. Both the time 
proposed to develop the curricula 
(one year) and the time allowed 
for ESL instruction (12 to 14 

. weeks) were too short. The 
former was dictatdB, for '^the most 
part, by *he constraints imposed 
by the grant. The latter was 
based on prof essiorfttl judgment. 

) .All agreed that the project 
1 attempted too much in the, amount 
of time available. One year was 
too short a time to develop a 
curriculum in two subject areas, 
for three language groups, that 
covered reading, listening, and 
speaking. IfMone again, either 
more time would be allowed (two 
to three years) or the scope 
woiald be drastically reduced, ^or 
example, the materials could be 
limited to listening, and exclude 
reading and speaking. 

All staff also agreed that 
three months was too short a 
period of time to teach English 
to this clientele. Some had no 
English at all on entry. The 
staff feel that these people 
would need a year of intensive-, 
general ESL before ti\ey ,would be 
ready for vocational training. 
At the present time, the priiflW 
sponsor advise^ tlfcse with zero- 
level English 'to learn some' 
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general English first, and then 
apply to CETA. The CETA ESL 
training available (three to six 
months) is not enough to help 
them. If ESL training cannot be 



extended, then, the staff feels 
that only persons who can speak 
English moderately well should 
be admitted. These people can 
be helped in the time available. 



Organizalioii 

The project was organized 
simply. Th^ prime sponsor con- 
tracted f^ith the Community College 
System gf the University of Hawaii 
to de<^elop the materials and con- 
duct the training. Originally, 
the ESL Department of the Univer- 
sity was going to develop the 
curriculum and the community 
colleges were to oonduct the 
training. After the grant was 
awarded, tshis was seen as a dif- 
ficult organizational split. The 
cha/cellors of the two university* ■ 
ordanizations got together and 
a^Jeed to have the Community * 
College System run the entire ' 
project. This- Seemed to work out 
wfell. 

I'- 

The project director was, 
therefore, in charge of both ESL ' 
curridulum development and train- 
ing. The HJRC handled all CETA 
and skill training services for 
the participants, who were en- 
rolled jointly in the PLESA Title 
III project and the regular Title 
I program. • An ESL committee was 
formed to provide^ advice to the 
project. The committee was mad^ 
up of individuals from various 
interested sectors of the com- 
munity: iiranlgration, ESL, 
manpower planning, community 
agencies, and the" various ethnic 
groups. The committee was help- 
ful in reacting to the materials, 
but could have been more useful 
if it had included more' voca- 
tional experts would probably be 



involved, and members of the 
educational community would 
probably be invited to partici- 
pate. The staff felt it should • 
have worked more closely with 
this last group throughout the 
project, since they were the 
people expected to use the 
materials . 

The. staff on the project 
worked overtime throughout tnost 
of the project to meet their 
self-imposed deadlines arid high 
standards. Bilingual aides were 



In developing a curriculum, 
the staff needs to know. ESL, 
the vocational area, and the 
target group. 



used in the classrpom and in de- 
velopingythe translation manuals. 
One aid* was used for eich lan- 
guage group: Korean, Vietnamese, 
aijd Ilocano (Filipino) . They 
were thought to be indispensable. 

"One of the lessons learned was 
that staff! needs to know both ESL 
afid the vocational area being 
developed. This staff knew 
nothing about au^obody repair and 
nursing.' They tried to learn 
through readings, but this was 
not helpful. Eventually, they 
sp«nt time in the skill training 
classes, the autobody repair 
shops, and the hospitals. This 
was critical' to learning the 
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subjects, vocabulary, terminology, 
phrases, and cortversations that 
were typical and important enough 
to t?e included in the material^ 
Consultants were also brought in, 
and this was helpful. However, 
it was only while this technical 
input was being gained that the 
curriculum and materials were 
being developed and tested. JLack- 
ing sufficient content for t»e 
autobody repair curriculum, the 



first topics j that were^ developed 
were general sxitvival English, 
conver^ng such areas as buying 
furniture, going to the dpctor, 
arid opening a 'checking account* 
Looking back, the stalff indicated 
that it would ^probably be better 
to include individuals who kAow 
the, vocational area, ESL,' and the 
immigrant target grolip, early in 
the cxirriculum development ^* 
process. 



PLESA CURRICULUM^ MATERIALS^ — HONOLULU 

Number of Volumes 



Autobody Materials 
S^akeasi) 
^ Hearsay 
Reading* Right 
Teacher,' s Manual 

Vietnamese Translation Manuals fon 
Spe^Jceasy 
Hearsay 

Korean Translation Manuals for: 
Speakeasy ^ 
Hearsay 

Ilocauio Translation Manuals for: 
Speakeasy 
ReHding Right 

Nursing Aide Materials 
Speakeasy 
Hearsay 
Reading Right 
Teacher's Manual 

Korean Translation Manual for 
Reading Right 

Ilocafio Translation Manual for 
Reading Right j 

V^ietnaiHese'^Translation Manual for 
Reading Right 

Tagalog Translation Manual for 
Reading Right 

TOTALS 



2 
3 
3 
1 

i 

I 

• 1 

i 



' 1 
3 

i 

i. 

I 

31 



i 



Tim Materiab 

The materials developed in 
this prdj^ct were the* principal 
i putcpmeg. In general they fall 
into two categories: booklets 
and videotapes . 

BotldatB in Thnm L«ii|«a|«fl 

The booklets consist of 31 
separate volumes, of 40. to 200 
pages-. Each content area (au,to- 
body repair and nursing aide) has 
a 6et of books for reading ( Read- 
Right: A Text for Reading ) , 
speaking and listening ( SpeaJceasy ; 
. A Text for^ Speaking) , and trcins- 

♦ lation manuals for each language 
group (Korean, Vietnamese, anQ 
Ilocano) . 

The reading materials are or- 
ganized Into units, which are 
written around a central topic. 
The units include explanatory 
sections, exercises, reading 
passages, and quizzes. The read- 
^ ing units are coordii;iated^ with 
the speaking and listening texts, 
but can be used^ independently • 
The units in the speaking texts 
have four main parts: a preView 
of the unit, dialogues, qu^gtions, 
cind review exercises. The tr2m9- 
lation manuals contain trcinsla- 
tions ofi some of the materials 
found in the texts. The reading 
and speaking texts were develop- 
ed by the instructors, and the 
trajislation texts by the bilin-. 
gual aides. The aides spej^ 
4linost half of their time at the 
work sites observing the opera- 
tions ^and the {Participants, When 
they identified problems the par- 
ticipemts were having, they 
reported this to the instructors^. 
The problems were then incorpora-. 
ted into the reading, speakirfg,'* 
or translation texts, 

* • 



The materials developed pro- 
cess went slowly. It took much 
longer than expected. The staff 
waS developing, testing, eind ' 
revising the material all at the 
same time. Originally five book- 
lets were anticipated. 
Eventually more than 20 were de- 
veloped. Printing , was a problem 
because of the heavy printing 
schedule at the college. The' 
project was extended five months, 
but four months after the ex- 
tension only seven of the -volumes 
had been printed. Complet;Lon of 
ffrinting is expected by early 
, 1979. 

The materials combine voca- 
tional and survival topics. For 
example,' one unit deals with 
using power tools and the next 
with buying a used car. This 
» would be, changed in the future, 
because the staff felt that the 
students needed at least one 
class a day in general ESL and 
tl\at there are already many 
materials that could be used 
for this pi^rpose*. 

One instructor, who developed" 
the autobody repair materials*, >' 
felt that instead of booklets, 
it would be better to put all of 
the vocational content on video- 
tape. Written materials could be 
developed for speaking and read- 
ing, but videotape could be used 
for listefhing and communication 
about content. 

The project did develop video- 
tapes in both' autobody repair and 
nursing. They are different In 
apfroach. The nursing tapes are 
simple lectures by a trained 
. nur«e. The autobody tapes are 
broken into 15 un^ts, one for 
^ach week of the course. Each 
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unit is broken into three-minute 
mini-lectures, and each mini- 
lecture is broken down into 
one-minute segment^. ^ There is a 
break after each segment. The 
instructor plays a segment, plays 
it again, disqusses the points 
raised in the segment, plays it 
again, and then gives a short / ^ 
quiz on the Content:. After a 
series of segments the instructor 
gives a major quiz. The tapes 
teach bpth content and listening. 
The actOr is a real autobody 
repaiman who uses real tools in ' 
the videotape, 4nd who also 



IWatini Ciuriciila 

Although this was a curriculum 
development project, the mate- 
rials were tested on Korean, , 
Vietnamese, and Filipino partici- 
pants. Training was carried out 
four hours a day, five days a 
week, for 12 to 14 weeks. The 
participants spent an additional 
four hours a day at work stations 
receiviag either nursing. or auto- 
body rep^air training. The ^ two 
groups were instructed separately 
in classes that had an average of 
16 participants. 

Initially, the staff planned 
to geiect only participants who 
had some ability in English. 
Later, they decided that if the 
materials were to be tested ade- - 
quately, th6y. would havef to be^' 
tested^on all leveis of appli- 
cants. Thus, they decided to 
select all who applied. 

The partidipants were tested / 
for lemguage ability in their 
native language and in English, 
and they were alfeo tested for 
general intelligence. The tests, 



speaks naturally. 

These tapes were to be^cut 
down and placed bn three-minute 

; reels, but funds r^an out before 
this was done, and it is uncer- 
tain whether it will be done. 
StiM*, for .all intents and pur- 
poses, the tapes are s^pmpleted. 
They have title? ,.. have'^ been 

' edited, and are a/eady to be re^ 
produced. The staff also 
produced student handbooks, 
teacher's manuals, euid tran- 
scripts of the tapes. These are 
all waiting to be printed. 

* 

4r 



such as the Michigan Language 
Proficiency test and the Miller 
Analogies ^est, were used to find 
out how much the students already 
knew, so that the materials could 
be developed to meet their needs. 
But they were also used for place- 
ment. Those who scored above 50 
on the Michigan test were put in . 
an advanced program ahd those who. 
scored below went to a basip ESL ^ 
program.* The staff found that 
. these testing procedures were 
adequate for their purposes, but 
in retrospect, the staff would 
now raise entry standards if 
more tin^e were not available for 
ESL instruction. 

Also, in retrospect, «he staff 
felt that the participants/needed 
intensive, general ESL before 
they were thrust into vocational 
education. Ma/iy students did not 
have enough Engli'sh ability to - 
function at the work site. For 
both these participants and their 
employers this was very frustra- 
ting. The employers could not' 
communicate with the participafits^ 
and quickly gave up trying. Some 



PMTticipAnta end^^up spending 
tnost ojC thalr time sweeping floors 
And consequently received no real 
training. All agreed that in 
future efforts, progreun partici- 
pants would have to have a mini- V" 
mum l#vel of English before they 
were sent to a work station. 

Three month's of intensive gen- 
eral ESL, followed by three 
months of vocationajL 'e;sl and 
vocational education, wo\4d be a 
minimum for intermediate levels. 
Some lower-level participants 
would need a year or more of 
intensive ESL., 

The staff would also test moti- 
vation in the futxire bef6fe 
selecting a peurticipant . ' Some 
^^nmigrauits were highly motivated . 
to find jobs, while others .joined 
the program only for the allow- 
ances. The staff felt" that only 
half of those selected were in- 
terested and worked hard., " , 



The sequencing of content was 
also found to be important. The 
staff now feels* that an ESL cur- 
riculum that is liihited to ^- 
vocationad English would be too 
boring. Also, they feel it, is 
important to give the students 
general English ability so that 
they can function in our English- 
speaking environijient • . Now--the 
staff is trying tto develop a 
program o? three, three-month 
cycles-, starting with things that 
are most important to* the parti- 
cipants ^ such as family, health, 
shopping p and employment inter7 
views. The first three mAiths 
will be basic and general ESL. 
* The next three months will phase 
in vocational education, and the 
last three months will be strict- 
ly vpcatiohal education. This 
genetal-^ approach would be flex- 
ible and allow students to move 
at their own pace* to different 
levels. 



Dissemination of the materials was a problem. Workshops were planned 
to demonstrate the materials dnd encourage educators to 'use them. • 
Three workshops were^eld on the island of Oahu for ''local educators. 
Unfortunately, the materials were ,not ready at the time the workshops 
were held. Brochures and samples were distributed^, the staff described 
the materials, and some videota^* clips were shown. Since the printed 
materials are still not completed and since the plans ^f or the viedo- 
tap«s are uncertain, dissemination is atill uncertain.* In addition, 
due to budget ' limitations , only 100 ^4ts of written materials will be 
printed. Additional printipg would have t;a be financed with other 
% funds » * ' , 



T^lJfJ' ' l^T "^^^ prepared by .University ReVearbh Corpora- 
WitL?n!Lf 'nK.f^^^^ °^ Proqxam for Persons of Limited 
English-Spe^kxng Ab-ility . These reports may be' ordered from: 

National Technical Information Service ' 
'3285 Port Royal Road . 
Springfield, "Virainia 22151 — 

Principal Authors: Jack P.eJ'nolds, MartafKelsey" 

Case' Studies. . ' ' - . 

Arizona: .ESL and Ri lincual Vocation-al Traini ng • 

bv Jack Reynolds with Gladys ■ Garcia ; ~^ 

' York Citv: PiUnau.^ nff^.A cv^ii^^-^.,,,, 

Bv K;amer Davis with Willie Vazquez 

' p££iL^"-ty; New Jersey: On-the-job Trainin-g .nH v.r. 
■ By Kamer Davis , • Inese Balodis -with" Willie Vazquez 

. ^'o. 4. Lared^^j;exas^ Bilingual Training for glectri.i.n. and 

Import-Export Clerks ; 

by Jack Reynblds ' . ■ • / • , 
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Los An geles, California: Training Chinese Cooks 
by TinMyaingThein, Jack Reynolds ' 



P enns ylvania: Building a Vocational . ESL T.i hr-.vy 
by Kamer Davis, Inese Palodis '- \ — 

f^^i^^^iil^^^ Bilingual Vocational Cur .i.m. 
Dy Jack Revnolds, TinMyaingThein T ' 

g range Co^nty, California. MESL and ESL-A Q^n^y ^ Contrasts 
by TinMyainaThein with Gladys Garcia . ay Contrasts 

Philadelphia, Pennsylv ania: Coirarun itv .'^upport 
bv Kamer Davis, Inese Balodis " 

m'^:^^^^^^^^i^^^^^^^^2iS^-^^ Asian I^i...n.s . 
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by Jack Reynolds 



The PLE5A Experience: Training a nd Employment. S ervice, fox Persons 

of Limited Enal Tih^Ppeaking AhiliTT vices twt Persons 

by Jack Reynolds, Kaiser Davis, #larta Kelsey 

V.ith An Annotated Pibliocraphy of ESL -Materials for PLESAs 
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MESLandESL— 
A Study in Contrasts 

. by 

, ■ . TmMyaingThein 

with 

Gladys Garcia 



Praparad for 

f U S Department of Labor 

Employmint and TVainlng Administration 
Office of Policy, Evaluation, &nd Heaaarch 

by 

Unlvaraity Research Corporation'. 

..Washington, D,*C ' 
197B 
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ABSTRACT 



■ Tfuf^ project offered 23 wGcks of MESl i n<;r ruc- 
tion to 40 Danish- speaking students through 
• fobs for Progress, Inc., .-and rUne months of ESI 
tn'.trnrtion to 20 As^an refugees through the 
airrirn Crnvn Lincoln Educational Training Center. 

Tho SER organization was thoroughly vxpori- 
rn' f'd in deli\,oring MESL traihing. Theg had 
'/v'.'ft'r/ c'lirr iculnm, eyperi^iced staff, contacts 
With communitg organizations and employor^, and 
nitnngoment system that' made all the pieces of 
tl^f^ project work together. Theg also mcognized 
thr mportancn of seUcting the kinds of students 

r'ould bf*st hrnefit from the training. Tho 
.'i(ud*'nt<: had mough educational background for 
(h' ptogr.m as well as ^marketable skills. By the 
rri<i ot t^ho project period, K/TW had placed 'i 3 of 
'i-^ no stiidntas (48 percent) and had onrolled Jl 
ythcrn m ot htn training programs. 

rh*> r.,if,i,.f, ,:omponent ran into diffirul- 

Mr.' ,md h.id to krop extending its f:Sf. instrur- 
fina from ]? weeks to '6 months, then to 
' rvon{.hs. At tho erui of project only otw 

''^ndnnt. wa<i placed and the remainder wer, ' 
-MN. /;,.,/ ,„ fifj^ J programs. Mmny riardhn 
'/ >^ tiHitr st'tious prohlfmn wero: (I) thr^ 
ff.nnorx did nnt have .t Tu^ nducational Irvrl ot 
It ,onal skiHr, axpnct.rd; (J) t horr wotv m.f 
»/'"7'Mfn to<^\^; for a^Mnssing lafuniagr proficioncy 
nid odiirat ional lovelsf (\) the 1 1 a\t)evs were 
'r^tngrns .wd had nm^ytxmal and caltutal problvm.t, 

(4) E<il training t.ook much li')nger than 
• »v;;f»(;f:r»,J,._ . .. • 
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froqraiT} ror persons or Limitc^d English-Speaking 
AJlility: Case Studies. No. ii)/. Orange Courity, California: MESL 
and ESL — A Stjudy m ContractB • 

' - : ' , ' ' ' •« ' ■ ^ N ■ 
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Nt5Vember, 1978 




7. A ui ii.'iis 1 >^ * " ' 

TinMyaingThein.with Gla^Vs Garcia ; ^ 


0 • 1 V 1 1 ui ni in ^ a ru /a 1 1 uii \\\ { t . 

^"•2500-2 


9* 1 Vrliiriuittf; i h^; .iiii/.M ion N.inu .4ful*AJ-lrt nn"^ 

UnivejTsity Research Corporat4.Qn . / 
5530' Wiscohsin Avenue N.W. S \ * ^ 
Washington, D.C.. 20^15 p 


16. Proicci/ I ask/Work Ur\ii N... 


11. C.ontrac'C /(irani N^. 

20-ll-77-TJ^ ^. 


U.S. Department of Labor • ^j^T"^ . • 
. £mployment and Training Administration 
Office <^f PolicyTEValuation, and Research—Office of Research 
and development, eor-D" Street , N.W. , Washington, D.C 20213 


13. Type o( )<cpOfi ikiHcfiud 
Ten Case Studies 


14. 


IS. Supplcmcntiwy Noics^ 


U. Ah..,*ct»Th!!nD3rgh the Program for Persons of Limited English-Speaking Ability (PLESA), 47 
prime sponsors providetfi training and employment assistance to more than .6,000 persons 
of limited English-shaking ability. 

These case^udies are part of the Department of Labor's continuing effort to 
jnetet Its responsibflities . to conduct studies and disseminate information .about such 
programs, <«e,veloped under the Comprehensive Employment and Trailing Act (CETA) . 

The Orange County project offered 13' weeks of MESL instruction to 40 Spanish- 
-speakinq stu4ents through SER; Jobs for Progress, Inc.,' and nine months of ESL instruc- 
tion to. 20 Asian refugee^ through the Garden Grove Lincoln Educational Training Center. 

■ ■ ■■ '•>• " ■ • . 
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'Counseling-vocational interests 

'Education 

Ethnic grpups . 

Manpower ^* 

Recruitment 

Unskilled workeirs ^ 



17b. Mcnitfiirv t)p<n- 1 n.ii J linns ' . 

ESL - English as a second language 

PLESA - Persons of limited English-speaking ability 
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i«. A.4iUb.i..y M.i..n,. Dlstrlbufion Is unlLnited. 

Available from flatlonol Techjiical Information. 
, Service, Springfield, Va. '22151. 
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Orangt County •'^npowtr' 
wOmni 5lion 

i33 Civic Cdnt^r Or.,W#8t,^ 
3ant^ Ana^ :A 92^0! 
^-yl'-'i ^^iRIo, Director 
("I-:: 334-6694 
06-6032-57 ^ 
3/i^/:'6 to 3/14/77 
51-0,000 

**anDowtr^n'g I i 5h as a 
Second Language and English 
as a Second Language 



S^anish-4peaK{ng "Students 13 ^eeks of full- 



The oroject offered 



^imf Manoower English language instruction under 
the direction of Projecr SER. The Garden Grove 
progham orovided allowances for ZO.Aslan refu- 
3eei -hev could part'ic-ipate An nine •months of 
^5L Instruction, 



IN; ^UL 



Qg GROUPS :. Eighty M i soan ics -ana 25 



'ndochin^stj refugees /^ith little or 



"•o- -ng I i sn-3P0aK i ng ^ d i I i ty . 

'^QO'Cr^ - /r*.- 
^J_;l:ll::_,^c___^^: ^3on compiarion of the 

• -"^-^c*- jt^ oro^r irf)^ r^ i G i Dan ts were expected 
ro oe )Oie to jndersTana and speak English well 
*no'jgn -0 '01 low yariojs tyoes of Instructions, 
^s.^ec ji:v 100 1 -car ions and other commonly' 
js-^j *3rr«3, oer^ormance objectives were 70 

-•i^erren- oiac-i^nen-, lo jercent* dos 1 1 1 ve termlna- 
';ns, 3ard6n Vove planned to provide 12 weeKs 
Z3L jno ocar.^nai ^raining,. Eighty percent 
^ere .^xcec-^d^o -mplete training and enter un-< 
iuDsidi^eo end loymont, 

CLIENT RECRUITMENT AND SELECTION CRITERIA : Re- " 
crui Ttn^tnt actiyitits were conducleo as part of 
the '*:rie ' program. To ^e selected, candidates 
^ad t:) -ave limi-ed Engl i sh-soeaklrrg ability; 
wt the CETAVaguiatlons; end be ecpnomlca I ly 
di 3adv^ntage<J» unemoloyed, or underemployed. 

:L'ENT A-jSES3ME^r. Evaluations were made -jnder 
'.i-le Mi at the 5e^inning end during the course 
jf **he Dro<5r^m with regard to knowledge of Eng- 
/ocarionai ;oals, and additional services 
needed. 

CLhT T -. XHSri'^.C : SEP provided inTKv I lua I . 
»personal» ind /ocat.rjnai counseling :n t.^e 
par* »c 5 oantg • native i inguage when needed. 

V ^ Y;li .?H L.\NGUAGE tNS TRlJCTlCNr \ Manpower' Eng I I sh " 
^Mured "o^.7rouo5 oi 20 oar-^ Pc i pants >6r a 
Tit^tmum I 5 weeKs, on in open-entry^ open-exit, 
?uil-t.me Das is. "he rourse emohasiied ^er.eral 
zomfr^unl cation, ^r^tmor, and job-oriented vocab- 
ui-irv in ^^rojecr SER program. At Garden 
Grove, 15 ^0 20 oar*- ic i pants were given training 
Jp^^^^^^^\on skills in a '3-week, ooen- 
entrv, 50D-hour orogrammed ESL instruction. 

OgVE'.JPMEMT AND PLACEMENT ; 



')ffered through 



^ere 

i v^n . 



^^r^lcioants Disced In jobs 
0, ana ^0 days af^er tertHna- 



I % wes .lart of 'Title 



I 



ADOR^Jsr 



'< 



cV, 



CONTACT I 
TELEPHONE: < 
5UBC0N TRACTORS: 



\')2i West 1 7th Stree> 
Santa Ana, CA^ 92/06 ' 
11262 jarden Grove Blvd. " 
Garden Grove, CA 92643 
LM I Ian Renter i a 
Herbert Berry 
(714) 935-9204 
(714) 638-6533 ^ 
Project SER, Garden Grove 
Lincoln Educational ^rain- 
ing Center, Community 
Oevelopment Counc I I 

general 'suoport serv Ices-med Ica I , counseling/ 
legal aid, and child care. 

ORGANIZATION: The Orange County Manoower Ccm^ 
m.ss on was resoonsible for the overall adminis- 
tration of the program, The subcontractors 
designed and imp.lemented the tral\ing. 

STAFFING? The SER program had one clerk assis- 
tant, one MESL instructor, one audiovisual in- 
structor s aide, one teacher's aide. No staff 
was paid through Title III for Garden Grove. 

BUDGET: 



Adm in i station 
A I lowances 
Tra i n i ng 
Serv ices 
Total 



Planned 
S 14,000 
99, 166 
32,334 
4,000 
$l5Q,500 



Actual 
$ 5, ceo 

99.166 . 

35,609 
6,225 
$T3073Cg 



Percent 
of Plan 
^ 

100 
108 
155 

100 



CLIENT PROFILE : Of the 110 participant^ in 
Project SER. 56 percent of the oartic {pants were 
rnale, 60 percent were the 22 to 44 yeer$-of-a'ge, 
43 percent had less than an eighth grade educa-* 
tion, and all were Span I sh-soeaki ng. in the 
Garden Grove Lincoln Cdnter program,, a I I the 
partlcioahts were Vietnamese, 67 percent were 
male, 85 percent had less than a 12th grade 
education, and a I i were considered to be 
economically d I sadvantpged . 

OUTCOMES : 



Planned Actual 

Total Clients Rlf — TJO" 

Total Tenninations 105 1 30 

Tota I ^=>l acements 36 54 

Placement' Rate . 533 .415 

Cost oer Placement S2,679 $2,778 



Percent 
of Plan 

~nr4~ 

124 
96 

73 
, 104 



:P<^:Rr' /g ■3g:^v 5oth :)rojects offered 



PROGRESS OR PROBLEMS ; Project SER reported no 
nwjor problems. Po? Garden Grove, all termina- 
tions were positive and attenaance was better 
than 98 percent. 3ut there was Insufficient 
lead time to develoo the program and problems 
arose concerning f^e time Umlta/lons of the 
program. 

CONTINUATION : The Project SER program continued 
until Seprember 30. 1-977 with Title I monies. 

NOTEWORTHY rcATURES i SER MESL ^raining aooroa(^h. 

REPLICATION .SSUES : \ack of assessment materials 
roY Asians. . 

DOCU^^^W0N AVAILABLE: ^ra i n : ng curr Icu I urn ♦ 
records. 
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Cantrutinff BSL Projicti 

SEf( and Garden Grove* had V4ry 
^ different experiences— from, set- > 
'ting objectives to the results . 
» obtained. 

Garden Grove made some assump- 
^ ti^ns about the Asian taijget pop- 
ulation phased on previous ESL 
training courses given to Asian 
students. But the Title III stu- 
dents had a» lower level of edu- 
cation and came from a lower socio- 
economic class than was antici- 
pated aild Garden Grove's objec- 
tives' proved to be too ambitious. 

Originally the Garden Grove' 
project included vocational Orien- 
tation (for ejfample^ in auto 
njechAnics) in the mofning and ETSL 
in the afternoon. This did not 
work-^ out because the Asian train- 
ees required much more ESL in- 
struction to understand the voca- 
tional component and it was 
dropped. Training was to have 
lasted 13 weeks in both programs. 
Garcjen Grove "had to extend ESL 
instruction to six months when it. 
became apparent: that the students 
were not ready after 13 weeks. 
It was extended again to nine 
months^ and even that was not 
erlough. A major problem^ too, 
was that the students were not 
able or willitlg to find and 
keep job's. 



T^G GArden Gi^ove project 
becaroe a feeder to Tit^e 
^ I progrems . 



SER's 13^week course was suf- 
ficient for most students. This 
was becaqse the students were 



^ . * 1. 



more ]ob-red^di( and had ^or^ skills 
to begin witH, ^and. the MESL in- 
struction was- more oriented toward 
obtaining and maintaintng employ- 
ment than the Garden -Grove train- 
ing.. But not evferyone was placed. 
T'A/enty of SER^s students who Were 
on board at the end of the PLESA 
contract were transferred to MESL 
under Title I. 
t 

Botli Wain Ex]Miri«iu»d 

SER and the Garden Grove 
Lincoln' Training Center were sel- 
ected because they had experience 
and existing language programs. 
Because the Title III clients 
were similar tp SER's oth0r clien- 
tele, SER was able to bring its 
considerable , experience , community 
contracts^ and other resources 
directly to the PLESA project. ' 
Moreover, SER is a national organ- 
ization^ ana the local group wa^ 
able to 'draw on the resources and 
experience of SER's other proj- 
ects. At Garden Grove ^ however^ 
, ^the organization's previous ESL 
experience did not" prove particu- 
larly he^lpful. The clients were 
not similar to their pastr clien- 
tele and the (project had to ad- 
just its system to meet different^ 
needs . 

Staffirtg was also very differ- 
' ent at the two projects. SER's 
MESL instructor was described by 
more than one person as .the • 
single most important feature of 
the project. Sh6 was described 
as being. highly motivated, and 
as having a tremendous rapport 
with her students. She intro- 
c duced ideas that she had observed 
in ESL classes in Hong. Kong ^ 
where she had been on vacation. 
And^ she stressed that students 
should be Independent of her and . 
. be independent in their use of 
English. 



Garden Grove h^d the opposite 
experience. One of the teachers 
* was a Vietnaineae traluied in- Paris', 
Sh6 tended to be easy on some stu- 
dents and to mali:e excuses for . ' 
them. Her attitude tiward* others / 
who weire not of the same high 
social status as she, hurt the way 
she dealt with the class. 

V 

Some of the other Garden Grove 
instructors, who were not Vietnam- 
•^ ese, were not sensitive to the 
pultur^Ai;v^ffe fences and had prob- 
le^ns d^llr?^ and communicating 
with their students. 



Cultural sensitivity, 
dedication, creativity , 
and teamwork are impor- 
tant in staff. 

,/ ., ' 

/ 

The SER project^ also stressed 
teamwork. They formed an Employ-., 
ment Development team consisting 
of the instructor, counselor, 
and Title I job developer. There 
, was a lot of interaction among 
the tedun members, and they woiflced 
together to make the instruction 
relevant and to prepare the stu- 
dents for employment. This was 
a strong feature of the program 
and contributed to its success. ' 

Recruitment was not a problem 
for SER. On'e device^ they used f 
was a quarterly luncheon that 
they regularly sponsored for 
representatives of community^ 
organizations. They used the'se 
•luncheons to talk about the 
program, rto get input about 
needs in the commujiities, and to 
recruit participants. 

Gai;den Grove had difficulty 
at first recruiting participants* 



The Vietnamese didn't seem to be 
cultjur^lly ready to join ^uph a 
program. Later they began tmsee 
it as an honor o^, an educatiWal 
scholarship. ' Some applicants ac-^ 
tualLy, quit their jobs to join. 

Selection criteria differed 
between SER and Garden Grove. In. 
general, SER conducted a detailed 
"assessment to select persons who 
would be successful. Garden Grove 
was not as strict and was mostly 
concerned with the applicants 
meeting CETA criteria, having some 
. linguistic ability, and a positive 
attitude. 

Counseling was not conducted 
at Garden Grove under Title III, 
but' was at SER, which considered 
it to be a very important part of 
the project. SER provided indiv- 
idual counseling through a bilinr 
* gual staff. Counseling touched on 
motivation to do well in training - 
as well as vocational and personal 
issues. The counselor also con- * 
ducted exit and follow-up inter- 
views that provided the project 
and the participants with a 
. great deal of . continuity . 

MBSL VI. BSL 

SER taught survival 2md Man- ^ 
power English (MESL) . . SER 
reasoned that the students already 
. had VQcational skills that were 
J marketable and needed only this 
type of English to get jobs. This 
assumption proved to be true, and 
SER was aHle to surpass its train- 
ing ob^jectives in enrollment, . 
placement, and job retention. 

SES, built cultural awareness 
■ and sensitivity into the MESL 
* instruction both for the students 
and for the instructors. This 
was als(5 important. r 



Garden Grove had difficuity 
meeting its objectives., mostly 
because of xhe students' low level 
of educltion and skills and be-- 
cauae the training 'period (13 
weeks) was too short for this ' 
group. ^ The dxijector felt that an 
effective ESL/vocational training r 
program coyld take up to two 
years. 

The 110 Spanish-speaking stu- 
dents in\ the SER program got along 
well in .their MESL classes. The 
20 Vietnamese students in the 
Garden Grove classes were more 
difficult to deal with. Cliques 
formed based on the social status 
that had operated in Viet Nam; 
the cliques did not interact with 
'or^eak to each other; and older 
^ students pressured the younger 
ones to maintain old customs, 
some of which inhibited learnfng^. 
Toward the end of the program tKe." 
%taff found that the students' T.' 
rate of learning dropp,^d. Inter- 
views showed that they felt .^/^^ 
secure in their ESL classes and 
did not want to leave. 

Oilfarancra in 'haliiiff « , " / 

Assessment by SER covered Erig-.v.;;; 
.lish isijijiity, job readiness, artd^ 
basic educatiorvV:. The following 
tests were used and were found t^ ■ 
be useful^ .Job Preparation Course r 
T^est, Adult Basic Education Tes^, 
Advanced Adplt Education Test, 
and the Davis Diagnostic Test for ■ 
Students of English as a Second 
Language. These tests weije used 
/ to place the students in three 

•levels of classes (low. Inter- ' " 
mediate, advanced) on an open-* • - , 
entry/ open-exit basis! No * • 
problems were encountered. 

Garden Grove used tests to 
assess/ basic math, reading, com- ^ 
. prehen|^on and skills, but not 



• English. These included the Adul 
Basic Learning pxaminatiofi, 6om- " 
prehen3i^?r-Test of Basic Skills, 
and others. The staff found that 
these tests had little meaning as 
fas as 'their students were con- 
cerned. Those who did well on 
'the tests did not do well in 
class. The staff feels that 'com- 
prehensive testing and assessment 
tools are needed for Asians. Al- 
so, they .found .that Asian college 
degrees are about equivalent to 
high school diplomas here, so the 
amount of formal education is not 
necessarily indicative of the rel- 
ative level of education. 

f 

Because of their experience 
with this program, the Garden 
Grove staff made some changes in 
^ their Title I program.' Trainees 

are now assessed in English lan- 
guage ability before they enter 
; ■. Title . I ESL training. However, 
i there is still a problem with 

this testing because the training 
; time is still lim4.ted and the 

staff does not know whal: level of 
English is required for entry 
level jobs. 

A Variety of Itehniquas 

SE^'s ESL curriculum was broken 
down into five language clusters 
.^^ and five survival clusters. The 

former dealt with linguistic con- 
cepts and tlie latter with phrases 
and situations. The instructor 
was fre^ to mix these and vary ' 
' the emphasis depending on the 
negds of the class. 

\ The SER instruction used a . 

variety of techniques; mock inter- 
views prepared the ,«tudents for • 
'tiiB most unbearable situations; 
oral competitive drills were held 
daily to see which students could 
- . communicate the longest; a weekly 
written exam was given and th^ 
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student with the highest* sc6re 
won a free lunch; modern popular 
: songs «fere taped/ tran5.cribed, \' 
.and sung; the students learned 
, Christmas' ceirols and sang them 
• for the -^ER. staff; SER staff. vis- 
ited the classroom where they 
were put in "the hot seat" and 
bombarded with questions by the 
student^; and guest speedcers 
came from the Santa Ana Police 
Depaxtment, the Santa Ana Housing 
Authority, and the Legal Aid Soc- 
iety to discuss issues of real 
interest to the students, ranging 
from police procedures and aliens' 
right^ to how to apply for sub- 
sidized housing and use the small 
claims court. 

There were also field trips, 
which proved to be very success- 
ful. One trip to the Employment • 
Development Department resulted 
in five students getting jobs on 
the spot. Another to the Santa 
Ana College resulted in two stu- 
dents enrolling for the following 
semester. A trip to Rancho San- 
tiago's Career Education Depart- 
ment involved an oral presenta- * 
tion on career planning followed 
by individual sessions with coun- 
selors to work out career plans 
for the next^six months, on^, 
three and five years. 

The Garden Grove ESL instruc- 
tion alsp used a flexible curric- 
ulum. Tapes, records, and drills 
were used daily. Group 3inging, 
visual aids, learning centers, 
.lectures by guest speakers, and 
field trips were also employed.' 
Skits were acted out about such 
common situations as buying 
aurticles at department stores 
and making envergency calls to 
the police. 




SER used a variety of materia 
als,i including some bilingual 
onest Basic English. R^jew ; 
Mastering- jUnerican Enylish ; Prac- 
tical Conversation in English ; 

H. Working with Words ; My Country , 
the USA ; Buying Guides ; Becoming 
a More Effective Person ; Commtin'^ 
icatlon with Others ; A Job for 
You; the Steck-Vaucrhn-flerlQa in 

" health, Resumen Practioco de la 
Gramatica Inglesa ; and rhglls" 
Objectivo' Moderno S^gundo Curse . ^ 
Garden Grove used the Hoffman 
readers, audio-visual materials; ' 
film strips ;^ and other instructor- 
developed materials. ' ' 

SER 's team approach to monitor- 
ing student progress also worked / 
well. Students were assessed 
formally and informally each month 
^by each member of the Employment 
"^Development Team. A constant flow 
of information among members of 
the team permitted the instructor - 
and counselor to adjust the train-r 
ing to fit jo^p opportunities and 
trainees' needs;' it also permitted 
the job, developer to match '^tu- t 
d^nts with openings as they came 
up. 

j^Teets at the end of the train- 
ing showed that some, students had 
advanced one-half or one full 
gr*^e in Eriglifeb in the 13 weeks.* 
By the end of the project period 
53 of its 110 students were 
placed in jobs and 33 others were 
enrolled in other training projr 
ects. 

Garden Grove also monitored ^ 
its trainees on a monthly basis. 
Test results showed that all of 
tile trainees made progress, and 
it was obvious that they were 
eager to learn and willing to put 
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out! a lot d<>f fort. But th«y 
I had aom« jprokHama. Tha availabla 
taiting tachnl'quaa wara not suf- 
ficiant for aaiaaalng tha atu- 
danti. Tha ESL initruction was 
continually axtandad, and avan 



aftar nina months thcfaa who pas- 
■ad tha tasta and wara conaidared 
to ba qualified for jobs had dif-, 
ficulty finding and rataining em- 
ploymant. All but one returned 
for Title I training. 
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. Tucson, Arizona; ESL and Rilincual Vocational Training 
by Jack Reynold-s with Gladys Garcia 

New York City; Pilinaual Office Skills Training ' / 
By Kamer Davis with Willie Vazquez 

Bergen County, New Jersey; On-the-job Training and FSL 
By Kamer Davis , Inese Balodis with Willie Vazquez 

Laredo, Texas: . Bilingual ^Training for Electricians an d 
Import -Export Clerks 

by Jack Reynolds ' - 

* Los Angeles, galifort^ia; Training Chinese Cooks 
by TinMyaingTyin, Jack Reynolds 

Pennsylvania; Building a Vocational ESL Library 
by Kamer Davis, Inese Balodis 

Honolulu, Hawaii; Developing Bilingual Vocational Cur ricula 
by Jack Reynolds, TihMya inqThein ^, 

- ■ * ■ n 

Orange County, Ccjlifcrnia; 'MKSL and ESL---A Study in Contrasts 
by T.inNlyainaThein' with Gladys Garcia 

Philadelphii ,^ Pennsylvania; , Community Support 
by Kamer Davis, Ifiese Balodis ' 7 

10- San Franc isco, Calj^ornia; Services foy Asian Immigrants 
and Refugees 

by Jack Reynolds ^ 

• *■ 
The PLES A Experience: Training and Employment Services. for Persons 
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hy Jack Reynolds, Kamer Davis, Marta Kelsey .. 
With An Annotated Bibliography of ESL Materials for PLESAs' 
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Washington; Ef C 
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The ^LESA pro jectk operated by the Jewish 
Employment and Voca^onal Service (JEVS) provided 
ESL,/skills training, and job placement to 136 
r-cently arrived Russian immigrants in the 
Philadelphia*area, Over a 24-week period, three 
hours a day of survival and prevocational English 
were taught, plus four /louiw a day of skills 
train-lng in refrigeration and a i r^ond it ion ing 
repair and three hours a day in clerical skills. 
The initial project plan called for 88 percent 
placeihent of clients in unsubsidized employment; 
in fact 48 percent were placed, and an additional 
35 percent continued in th^ program under Title I 
funding. The lower placement rate was due 
primarily ^to the fact that entry level language 
and vocational skills were lower than anticipated 
so that more training was called for. Given the 
MkillA of the clientelfi uporirvntry, the project 
^PP9At9 to have b00n quite sucge^sful in meeting 
its goals and objectives. 

Two factors were tited as pivotaV to success: 
an individualized .and client-centered <ippro<ich 
to counseimg ar\d job development, and the sub- 
contractor's strong links with other cdtmunity 
organizations and businesses^ Oy encouraging 
the coimunity as a whole to respond to the needs 
of its hussian immigrant clientei^e, and by 
providing a full range of support services' 
through the Jewish Family Service and other 
community organizations, the project was able 
to meet the clients* needs in a focused and 
cost-nffective manner. 
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Tf|l5 FORM MAY HE REPRODUCED 

. . Mil. 



PRIME SPONSOR: 

A0ORES3: f 

CONTACT: 



TELEPHONE: 
GRANT MUMBE^: 
ORANT ^E^^IOO: 
GRANT AMOUNT: 



City of Phi 



CITY OP PHILADELPHIA 



adal ph ia 



1317 fl\ Derif Street 
°hi Iddelphlei. °A 19107 
Hunh Ftr^uscjili. Extcutlvd 
Director,. A^ea M^npow«r 
^Issnnlng CoUncI I 
(215) 6tf6-2l02 
42-6-00 ( -37 
5/1/76 to i/30/77' 
$95,00Cf 



PROJECT NAME: 

ADDRESS; 

CONTACT: 

TELEPHONE: 
SUBCONTRACTORS; 



P%f%on% of Limited English 
Speaking Ab I I Ity * 
7800 Castor ^vanue 
Phi ladalphlai Pa i9i;2 
El inor Amram Hawitt, 
Project Director 
(215) 722-6250 
Jewish Employment and 
Vocational Ser^vlce (JEVS) 



BRI^F PROJECT DESCRIPTION : Two cycles of 24- 
*eeK training were offered to I36pus3lan 
Immigrants. The training Includea Instruction 
In ESL. clerical skills* and air conditioning* 
and refrigerator repair. 

INITIAL TARGET GROUP : One-hund red * n r ne teen 
recent Russian immigrants. 

PROJECT OBJECTIVES : At th« conclusion of ^ the 
two-cvcle program, 70 immigrants were expected 
to find emp loyment-as a result of the training^ 
The .jroqram would also directly place 30 others 
in u-nsuDSld J ^ed jobs. 

CI 'ENT ^EQUi g^^<ENT AND SgECTION CRiTERiA : 
?5ererral3 to tie program or iglnated primari ly 
from the Jew^i sh,. Fami I y Servic^. The U.S. Irrtnl- 
gration and Natural izat ion Service was also 
cpntacted. Clients had to be Russian immigrants 
of I imited Engl Ish-speakin^ abll ity who were 
gnemployed, underemployed /or otherwise econom* 
ically disadvantaged. 

CLIENT ASSESSMENT : An assessment of each part I - 
cipent was oiade regerding vocational Interests 
arul aptitudes, understanding and use of the • 
Englisti language, vocationel traJnIng and employ- 
ment history; and basic Intel I igencre, (The Beta 
Test tmnslated into Russjan was used for Intel- 
ligence assessment. .Howevtr, the correlation 
between the scores and success in the jjro^am 
was' so low that It has been #llmlnated, 

CLIENT COUNSELING : Vocational counseiltig was 
provided directjy through the progr»n. 

ENGLISH LANGUA^}E INSTRUCTION : Partlclpant?who 
already had "larKetable job skills^ were placed 
In an intensive language program, thrpe hour$ a 
day, five days a wefk for 24 weeks. For th0se 
participants who^were placed during the 24«»week 
period, language Instruction was continued at 
nlghtiT. , The participants In clerical skill 
training had a similar English langua^* course 
with emphasis on business English. For those 
jyartUlpents enrolled In air conditioning and 
refr Igtretlon reps I r, the English language 
course was conducted' two hours a day with 
emohesTs on Job-related vocabulary anji* coHo- 
qulal terminology. ^ 

OCCUPATiONAL SKILLS TRAINING ; Clerical skills 
and refrigerator and air conditioning repair /' 
tralnlnb wera taught, 

s: 

JOe OgVgLOPMgNT AND JOe PLACgMgNT : The JEVS 
Job benk was used for piacament and some local 
•moloyers were contactad by lett^, telephone, 
or personal visits for job davelopdient. 



^OLLQW-UP PROGRAM : The Prime Sponsor assumed 
the responsibi I ity for 30-, 60-, and 90-day 
follow-up contacts with employers to verify 
placements and measure job retention rates. 

SUPPORTIVE SERVICES :. J^ne funded, by Title III-, 
but provided by other ageocies. 



ORGANIZATION : Al 
provided by JEVS at 
A 1 1 units were adm 
the program director 




and training were 
their fad I Ities. 
and coord I nated by 



STAFFING ; Program director, half-tlmf; twc^ 
Engl ish teachers', one full -time and one half- 
time; one full-time refrigeration ^^nd *alr 
conditioning lastructor; one full-time clerical 
skills teacher; one fu 1 1 -time- secretary; and 
f^o half-t^me vocational counselorsAjob dev^l* 
opers; total full-time equivalent was six 
staff persons. 



BUDGET: 



Administration 
Training 
Services 
Total 



Planned 
SI 5,960 
6Jr36Q 
13,680 



Actual 

s 8,191 

68,659- 
12,136 



Percent 

of PJan 

105 
89 
94 



CLIENT PROFILE : All of the progr« partlcl- 
pants were immigrants from the Soviet Union 
with limited knowledge of English. Half of 
them were men, all of whom were he^ds of house* 
holds. Most of the men and women were between 
the ages of 34 and 40 and had the aqulvalent of 
a high school education.^ 



Om"COMES: 



Total CI lents 
Tota I Term I net I ons 
Total 'Placements 
Placement Rate .882 
Cost per Placement $905 



Planned 

119 
119 
105 



Agtual 

' 136. 

57 
.419 
SI, 562 



Percent 

of Pla n 
114 ' 
114 
54 
48 
173 



CONTINUATION : The organization has a Title I 
grant for conducting a similar program for CETA 
el l^ibl'e persons. ^ 

NOTEWORTHY FEATURES : Coirwnunlty support. ^ 

REPLICATION ISSOSS ; It Is being adapted for 
(itrA el Iglble per^ns with different langMage 
backgrounds* 

OOCUMENTATION AVAILABLE ? Instructional 'natir- 
lals, fM#s^ reports, 



A Uniqiw l^rflti Vtnyig: Ruii^n 
Jawiih Immigranti 



Demographers have long been ^ 
aware that iiranigrant families tend 
to settle near others of the same 
language background. This is par- 
ticularly true when ethnic ties 
are strong • The Jews of Russia 
have sought for more than 50 years 
to maintain their religious and 
cultural identity? in the face of 
soviet government press lire, 
tecently, many have fled their 
Homes in Soviet Georgia and the 
Uk^raine, and have come to the 
United States. Of these, a large 
number have chosen to settle in ♦ 
Philad.elphia. This is the group 
the JEVS project sought to serve. 



The clients applying to the 
"project were a reratively homo- 
geneo\is^ g^roup. They, had all been 
processed thrc^ugh the B'nai Brith 
, Center income, where they had/ 
received some basic English train- 
ing, so none were totally mono- 
lingual. ' Most spoke. Yiddish as V 
well. Almost all had earned the 
equivalent pf a high school educa- 
tion, and 5 had also achieved some " 
level of vocati'^onal competence* 
None, however, spoke English well 
enough to tJj^late their skills 
directly into ^[i\ployment here. 
Some had skills not in demand in 
this country, and needed re- 
training into a more marketable 
vocation. The* project, therefore, 
. proposed to provide both ESL and 
vocational skills traihing. 




Tha JEVS Approach: Ibtal Sarvica 
Thnugh Shai^ lUa^nailUUty \ 

The Jewish Employment and Voca- 
tional Service is a well- 
established community ageocy, 
experienced in providing both ESL 
and skills/ training* It is not, 
however, a multi-servic^ agency, 
and has no in-house capacity to * 
provide transportation, housing 
assistance, family . counseling, / 
child care, legal aid, or ather • " ' 
support Ifervices. Yet for newly 
arrived immigrants, such servicias " ^ 
are essential. The project was 
able to provide them — and al; no 
cost to CETA — thr<5ligh linkup with 
the local chapter of the Jewish 
Family Services (JFS) . ^ * 

The links with JFS were close, 
but informal/ Most^of the usual 
organizational rules" for deliver** 
ing CETA services were set aside. 
JFS was not in any sense "respon- 
sible" administratively to JEVS; 
rather the agency was seen as an 
^important resource to the project, 
*with its own areas of responsibil- 
ity^ and its own appjoach^to 
dealing with the clients. Coun- ^ 



selors did, of course, consult on 
individual cases-, and important 
information was traced back and 
forth on <in as-needed basis, but 
by and large JEVS concentrated on 
•training and job development, 
while JFS handled the various 
support services. 

Botrt JEVS and JFS have close 
ties with/Philadelphia's Jewish 
jDusine^s/coniiunity . The JEVS 
sl:aff in particular, used such 
community contact throughout the 
program to benefit the partici- 
pants. For example, the skills 
f instructor was able t5p acquire * - 
expensi\w late-model tefrigera- 
tion equipment ,from a' local whole- 
saler^tO gi^e the students hands- 
* on ^^i^j^riencp. Ethnic community 
ties also proved very helpful in 
developing jobs. * The counsel5r- 
^job developer contacted employers 
throughout th^ Philadelphia aiwa | 
to find jobs that would both suit ^ 
her clients' ^pitudes and provide 
a supportive VittSi^k. atinosphere. In 
a sense^ the dlnplo>^^^ 
became p^rtneii^n the project, 

sharing r.espoJEibilJ^ty for its 
success . r . , 



The JEVSi prograia used ethnic links extensively - in providing services 
'and jobs for its PLESA clients, an approach which served t^he clients 
well/. The JEVS counselor- job developer points out that especially 
when dealing witn an immigrant population such ethnic coimunity 
support is an essential ingredient in project success. 

^ -^.^ ^ . ^ ^_ 



Indiviiliiflund Vacatioiud 
CoQiiMlntg lyf Job Dmlopnunl: 
A Kiy to Pljuomont' Suocom 

Vocational counseling linked 
with job development was a high 
project priority from the' start. 
The proje^:t director and counselor 
first assessed prior job experience 
thresh personal interviews and a 
skills matrix questionnaire^ and 
then counseled the clients through- 
out the project. The counseling 
methodology was centered on job 
advocacy . Free. to concentxate on 
vocational counseling due to the 
JFS involvement in person2Ll coun- 
seling^ the JEVS staff focused all 
their efforts on developing the 
job-hunting and job-holding skills 
of their clients / and on tenacious- 
ly curguing the virtues of those 
cliei)Jt« before employers. The 
jobplacement rate was excellent^ 
primcLTily^ it is beli^ved^ because 
the counseling and job development 
functions were held by the same 
Staff persons, who could personally 
/'t?roker" the best possible' "deal"* 
for their clients!* 

SSL wnA Vocatian«l Iiwtruction 

The initial skills assessment 
fonned the basis of a student's 
class placement as well as his/ 
her employability plcui.* Two 
levels of ESL were offered: 
beginner and intermediate. The 
classes were designed to suit the 
clients' n#eds. The inetructors 
tried to structure the lessons 
around topics that presented the 
American way of life to the 



.students. For the beginner 
jclasses, tapes were used to sup-- 
^TOment the qla^ssroom instruction. 
The students were also encouraged 
to' watch television' and movies as 
often as' possible because this was 
considered a good reinforcement 
for learning language,* The ESL 
classes were small, 10 to 12 per- 
sons in a class, ^ In addition, the 
ESL instructors used volunteers 
from the local community to give 
the students more practice in con- 
versational skills. 

Twenty- four weeks of ESL were 
offered, three "hours a day, ■ Inter 
mediate level students were able 
to learn enough English in this 
time to function effectively on 
the job. However, the instructors 
felt* that a 24-week course was 
definitely too short for the 
beginning students, and recommend 
at least three months more of 
intensive English for the lower 
group. 

For those whose job skills were 
not .easily translatable into 
employability here, and whose 
aptitude suggested success, voca- 
tion^al training was .also offered. 
Two courses were taught: clerical 
t skills and training and a course 
in refrigeration cind aircondition- 
ing. The clerical training course 
provided training in office skills 
and fcfusiness ESL. The irefrigera-' 
tion and airconditioning course 
^ provided practical experience m 
the maintenance and repair of 
modem industrial equipment. 



*'lMniiiifl by Daing" 

^Por tha introductory sessions, 
the instructor used a very simpli- 
fied text wi^ many schematic 
illustrations. p\4aring these ses- * 
sions, tq' oVercohte the language - 
barrier (he was monolingual — 
Bnglish-ispeaking} / he used one of 
the stu(tiQnts as an interpreter. . 
Shprtly thereafter, the inter- 
preter was repJ^^ced by a "buddy" 
.system.^ The trainees pai|j||d off — 
one' with better language comprehen- 
sion Joined emother, with more 
mechanical ability. This system 
worked very well; the rate of 
learning was high since the place- 
qtient rate for those completing the 
,6iraining .was above 80 percent. 



b^a clien.^ to VrfTe prospective ' 
emp/loyer. ' ' ^ y 

' The other participants whose 
goals were empj[.oyTnentjjwef!re assigned 
to one , of ±he vocational counselors^ 
early in the program. The coun- 
selor continued to work with the 
same clients throughout their 
training program. 

Rmmlli 

► The project staff felt that 
given a 24-week time period for 
the program, they had been success- 
ful in. achieving their goals, 
althougl]^ they felt that some of 
the students coald ijiave benefitted . 
from more English. They also 
recognized that their efforts wer^ 
considerably enh^mced by the 



Iho instructor had carivas/sed th^ contmunity for in-/cind con trii^ut ions 
of electrical moftorsj compressors, whole refrigerators , and air pen- 
ditioners to furnish his classroom. ^ The instruction in this class, 
therefore, involved/the dismantling of these various systems and 
motors and\f;h^n^r^ taring them t^ their original, functioning stAte^ 
This hands-on experience was deemed mqre valuable than theoretical 
lectures and textbook instruction. 



Fladiif tlia QUmitB 

' Tjlie ref rigeration^^d aircondi- 
tioning instructor also involved 
himself in job development for his 
stude.nts. He felt that he was the; 
onje who knew the students' 
. strengths and weaknesses better 
*thari anyone eJtse on the staftC, and 
could present the best case' for: 



efficient support ^liystem this 
particular /lient group had 
through the Jewish Family Service. 
Were they to 'repeat the project, 
they would continue to. build 
strong' community links from the 
start, but would make their titae 
period more flexible in order to 
better accommodate the full range 
of student ability.- 
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ABSTRACT 



Tht^ Multi-Service C»nter for Koreans providad 
'U>Kuir,in itmigrants of zero level ability in 
Hng^^h with 20 weeks of ESL instruction. The 
uhirrtivr WAS to give them enough English so that 
thtHi rnuld onroll in Title I mid-level KSL train- 
tng programs, Thirtg-five of the forty (88 
i^^tCf^Dt) wore enrolled and three were placed in 

I'htr Southed ft t Asian Refugee Program (SEAR) 
took fi4 Viotnameso, Cambodian, and Laotian 
rrfugf>t>s with intermediate English- language 
'ihlJity and provided them with 16 weeks of ESL 
inJtruction and fob exposure. Seventy-four 
(f^fi porcnnt) were placed in jobs. 

rtnhably the most noteworthy feature of this 
ptojort wan the job dovelofment done by SEAR, 
.fob rxpo^urn, in particular, seemed to bf> a major 
f'U'tnr contributing to the high placement rate. 
Aftnr four weeks nf preparatory ESL, the students 
'^p'^nt }jp to 10 hours each week at work sites 
(^h'irl^^lng^the fobs for u4}ich tfmg wetr planning 

tppl^h Mos( of the students got the jobs I 
th it ( hf*y observed . 
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1*. Abk».«« Through the Program for Persons of Limited English-Speaking Ability (PL2SA), 47 
prime sponsor's provided training and employment assistance to more than 6,000 persona 
of limited English-speaking ability. . * 

Th^e case studies are part of the Department of Labor's continuing effort to 
meet its ^/esponsibilities to conduct studies and' disseminate information about such 
programs, developed under the Con5)rehensive Employment and Training Act (CETA) . ' 

The Multi-Service Center for Koreans provided 40 Koreari immigrants of zero 
level ability in English with 20 weeks of ESL instruction. The objective was to give 
them enough English so that theiy could enroll in Title I mid-l^vel ESL training ' 



pre 

in jobs. The Southeast Asian Refugee Program (SEAR) took 84 Vietnamese, Cambodian, 
and Laotian refugees with intermediate English- language ability and provided them with 
16 weeks of ESL instruction and job exposure. Seventy-four (88 •percent) were placed 
in jobs. 
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ESL - English as a second language 

PLBSA ~ Persons of limited English-speaking ability 
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M«yor*i Offlct of Employ- 
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Tltla 1 1 1 Engl (sh as a 

Sacond Languaga 

Sama ai Prima Sponsor 

M. Andrav Kl Ina 

(415) 558-5866' 

Tha Chinatown Rasourcas and 

Davalopmant Can tar, South 

Alia Rafdgaa Program, Multl* 

Sarvlca Cantar for Koraans 



BRIEF PROJECT QESCRIPTION ; A total of 124 
pariona w4ra %%n4%i^ by this projact which 
of farad two distinct languaga programs to 
diffarant groups of oarticlpants. Southeast 
Asian rafugMS and Koraans. 

INITIAL TARGp GItOUPS : Tha Initial targat 
group of 20 ^oufViaast Asian rafugaas and 40 
Koraans was incraas#d to 96*. * 

PROJECT OBJECTIVES ; At tha conclusion of tha 
projact, Sou-fhaast Asian participants wara 
axpactaU to ba cooipatant anough In English that 
thuy could Da placad in unsubsiditad amploymant. 
Tht obJact.Wa for fha Koraans was to gat tham 
w roriad •f> ;rrA Titia I niid-iaval ESL. 

CylENT Rt..RUlTMENT AND SFLECTIQN CRITERIA ; 
CI lants vn^ra locatad I argafy through waiting 
I'tti ot tha Southtnsf Asian Rafugat Program, 
t'la Korean Languaga Program, othar community- 
basad aganclas, and tha Chinatown Rasourca.aod 
Oa>.alopmanf Cantar. Final al IglbH ity waa ttiH- 
^armlnad by tha stata Jpb Sarv Idas Of f lea, orf, 
tha basis of CETA rulas and ragJiatlons. 



CLIENT ASSESSMENT : Assassmant was dona by a ^'-^ 
t^am of " instructors and counsalors. Prior to 
admission, oral Intarviaws of applicants wara 
conductad to find out about work history, adu- ' 
catlonal attainment, and parsonal goals.. Stan- 
dard! tad tasts of Engl Ish wara also givan b*- 
fora, during, and at compl«tlon of « training and 
par iodic aaaassmentt w#ra mada by counselors 
who usad the tast results. 

CLIENT COUNSELING : Educational and vocational > 
bl ( tngual cownsat ing wes provided by the Chine* 
t-owr Resources and Oavelopnunt Center staff, 

ENGL 1 3H LANOUAGE- I ^STRUCT I QN : Claaaroom In- 
%trgc4fon wes ^e Id 40 hours a week anrf emphasis 
WAS pieced on speaking and comprehension skills. 
« T^e "^loufheast Aslen program lasted 16 weeks; 
the Korean program laatad 20 weeks. 

t 

OCCUPATIONAL SKILLS TRAININQ i Norte, 



JOB piVELOPMENT AND JOB PLACEMENT : 
SoutheesT Asian parti clj)ants were \ 



Most of 
given 16 

a week of "Job exposure'* fo femi I lertze ^heml 

with Jobs for which they would apply* The plr- 
pose of the Korean program was fbr partlclpa|t$ 
to flfiove Into Tl^la I programs. 

FO^OW-UP PRQGBAmS ; follow-uo was dona 30 days, 
sli monfhs, and one y^ar after termination In 
tha program. 



SUPPORTIVE SERVICES ; Child care and medical 
care were provided through the city under a 
subcontract to the Job Services Office, 

OTHER PRINCIPAL ACTIVITIES ; Family planning 
was made available to participants. Field 
trips were conducted to famlirarlza newcomers 
with the city, 

ORGANIZATION : Administration of the project wes 
assumed by the Chinatown Resoufxei^ end Develop- 
ment Center under subcontract to tha city. The 
two components of the project were reaponslble 
for training and direct services to their par- 
ticipants. 

STAFFING ; The Southeast As tin Center employed 
thrae part-time Instructors and two aldaa* The 
Koraan Canter alio amployed threa Instructors 
and two aides, \ ' 



BUDGET: 



Administration 

A I lowences 

Fringes 

Training 

Services 

TOTAL 



Planned 
$ 29^928 

1 69 J 20 
2,492 
52J24 
57,393 
SIB775W 



Actual 

129,209 
2,498 
39,206 
43,349 

$223,448 



Percent 

of Plan 

" W" 
76 
100 
68 

74 



1 



CLIJENT PROFILE : There were 124 clients; 94 per- 
cent w4re femalai 7,9 were 'be.tw*«n agea of 22 
and 44; 68 parceqt were either graduatea of high 
school or had post-high school training; most 
were Vietnamese and Korean, 



OUTCOMES! 



Total CI lants 
Tota I Term I na t I ons 
Total Placaments 
Placement Rata 
Cost par^acemant 



— w 

98 
60 
.612 
19,049 



124 

77 
.021 
S2,902 



P«rc#nt 

of Plan 
■127 
127 
126 

101 
57 ' 



Pf{OGReSS OR PROBLEMS ; Both torol Inwnt and 
placamant wara will ovar project I ont. 



CONTINUATION ; 
mi funding. 



Contlnuad undar Tltla I and 



4 UPGWOt rWAININQ i 



Nona. 
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NOTEWORTHY ^EATUWES i Job d»«'«loptnant for 
sbuthMtt Allan partlcip«ntt. 

Rg'PUCATION ISSUES t Nona notad. - 

OOCUfCNTATION AVAILABLE ; Rtportt, fllat. 



Sar^i lor Aiian Immigranli ^ 
■nd IblugiM 

Thia program attempted to d«al 
with tptcific (inmet need^ of South- 
east Asian refugels and Kcrean im- 
migrants. There had been heavy/ 
immigration ofWietnamese and 
other refugees, not only from Viet 
Nam, but frcjm other parts of the 
United States to the area. Many 
of these people wire skilled and 
had some English ability, but were 
in need of jobs,' *Sem Francisco 
had an elaborate, system of provid- 
ing survival ESL through the com- 
munity colleges, but there were 
few programs designed to teach 
these 'people enough English to get 
jobs,. The SoutJieast Asia Refugee 
Program (SEAR) was funded to meet ' 
this need/ Vietnamese and other 
Southeast Asian refugees were to 
be given short (12 to 16 weeks) 
ESL courses and ''job exposure" 
courses to move them rapidly int6 
jobs . 

• Th« Koraem part of this project 
was different. The existing Title 
I program didn't meet the needs of 
the Koreans-. Many Korean immi,- 
granta had little or no English 
and were being turned away from 
the Title I program. The Multi- 
Service Center for Koreans provid- 
ed basic ESL training in 'a longer 
(20-wtek) program designed t6 pre- 
pare 40 participants for entry' 
iitto mid-level ESI^ training. 

The prime sponsor did not feel 
there was a great need for voca- 
tional skills training. As men- • 
tioned, many of the clients were 
already skilled,, and the others 
could be" placed in entry-level 
jobs that did not require a high 
level of skills. Also, the prime 
sponsor was interested in ser/ing 
as nuiny people as possible with 
the available fujrids. Therefore, 
long-term training waf not 



encouraged. In fact, the prime 
sponsor buxlt performance objec- 
tives injao the subcontracts to 
stimulate SEAR 'in particular to 
obtain jobs and place its clients. 
This worked very well. SEAR 
placed 74 of /lits 84 clients. 

Ming abfeciivM 

In designing the,project, the 
prime sponsor had fc'enefited from 
the experience gained in its Title 
I projects; and particularly from 
the nine years of experience of 
the Chinatown Resources and Devel- 
opment Center. It knew that the 
combination of half a ^^ay of ESL 
and half a day of job ex^osxire 
really worked. The staff had 
learned that to b^ successful, the 
ESL component had to be linked 
directly to the proapect of a job 
at the *end of traiiUng. Job ex- 
posure, in which the client spent'- 
up to 16 hours a week observing 
the operations at a work^site, 
provided that liitJCTN Many clients 
were placed in the jobs they 
observed. 
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The prime sponsor also lean^ed 
^rom experience that the ESL had < 
to be vocationally oriented, that 
direct cohtact with employers from 
the start was 4Jnportajit, and that 
the clients%ould need lots of 
8Uppo3>t, both fitiancial and psycho- 
logical. These features were 
built into the PLESA project. ^ 

One thinb the prime sponsor 
would chan^i^i^^th^^ is the 

Korean program. Although thi^ was 
designed to be a feeder program 
into Title I, they found that some 
of the students didn't need this. 
They probably could have been 
placed^in the Title I ESL or even 
in jobs directly. Three were 
placed in jobs, and the number 
probably could have been greater. 
But that ,wa$ not the objective 
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PEi.iCRMAN(:E OBJZCTr/ES 



for /nrlTiJ/t " '^"^"^'^^ contracts have a monthly schedule 

for enrollment, tsrmnation, and placement, if the contractor does 
not n^^et .ts objectives, it cannot te refunded. This it^ a stro ° 

It has drawUcks, The prime sponsor fe.ls thirl 7s 
mch emphas:.. on placements aj,d it forces the contractors to dissuade 
some people :rom doing what they .ant to do. For e.ZpTe s<^l 
cnents may^^nt to ,o to schooi / .ut they are pl.ceTin oil instead. 



Identifying the target popula- 
tion was not difficult. Aa men- 
tioned, there had been an influx 
of Vietnamese refugees, and many 
Koreans were being turned away 
from the fitle I services. Also, 
San Francisco has a multitude of 
community organizations, and they 
alerted the prime sponsor to the 
need. There were other indicators 
of need as- well:' the comnunity 
colleges were expanding their ESL 
ihstruction to serve the refugees 
and inmigrauits and three day care 
centers were established for these 
peonle . 

Initially, 60 clients were to be 
served. *This was increased to 98 
because more fundd became avail- 
able. And 124 were served finally, 
mostly because the subcontractors 
performed well above expectations. 
SEAR, for example, was able to cut 
its ESL. training from 20 to 16 
weeks, and some students were 
placed and started work before 
completing their ESL instruction/ 



Organizationally, the project 
involved four agencies besides 
the prime sponsors— the Chinatown • 
Resources and Development Center 
(CROC) ; the Southeast Asia Refugee 
•program (SEAR), the Multi-Service 
Center for Koreans (MS«K) , and the 
Job Services Office (JSC) . 



CRDa was the original subcon- 
tractor and helped launch SEAR 
and MSCK, which were new and 
lacked the experience and adminis-. 
trative systems to start off on 
their own. CRDC provided that in 
the beginning, but by the end of 
the grant period, MSCK and SEAR 
were operating independently. 

The prime sponsor fiilt that 
separate subcontractors were 
necessary. Even though it was • 
costlier to duplicate ESL service's, 
. experience indicated that the 
program would operate morp smoothly 
if the students and staff were 
ethnically compatible. ^ Further- 
more, San Francisco is npted for 
maintaining its pultural diversity. 
The Koreans and' Vietnamese would 
have wanted to maintain their 
identities and would -have been 
supported in this by local Korean 
and Vietnamese organizations. 

The fourth organization involved 
wis the Job Services Office, which • 
was responsible for certifying 
eligibility, paying allowances,/ 
making referrals for services, and 
conducting follow-up. " The prime 
sponsor and subcontractors liked 
tihis arrangement because it in- 
sulated titen from community and 
politibal Pressures and allowed 
them to concentrate on- the ser- 
vices they were trying to provide. • 
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staffing was not a problem. Thq 
Korean program used instructors 
from th<^ community college ♦ SEAR 
used CRDC instructors and counsel- 
ors and job developers were members 
of the same ethnic group as clients. 
This made ^t easier for the parti- 
cipants to communicate and explain 
their needs and problems. .'^ 

* The budget for this project was 
relatively low because Title I 
funds and community resources were 
used to provide some services. 
Without these, the costs would 
have been much higher. Still, the* 
project spent only 74 percent of 
its budget, while serving 27 per- 
cent more clients than planned. 
These savings wfere attributed 
principally to the rapid process- 
ing of clients at SEAR, which 
reduced costs for allowances, 
training,^. services, euid adminis- 
tration. ^ ^ 

MonitoriAg was the responsibil- 
ity of the prime sponsor. ' Two 
staff members monitored tiie 
training. They were knowledgeable 
and very supportivie, and this 
proved very helpful to the operat- 
ing agencies. The monitors acted 
as facilitators rather than as 
police. The lu-ime sponsor also 
monitored performance in terms^f 
achievement of contractual perfor- 
mance objectives. Since the 
agencies met their objectives 
easily, there were no serious 
monitoring problems. * 

f "* ^ . 

Karaawi ■ltd VlaliMiMw / 

Th« staff found that the Koreans 
and Vietnamese had certain cul- 
tural and circutaatantial character- 
istics -*that affected the project. 
Probably the most importa!nt was 
culture shock. The Southlaat 
Asians had' serious acculturation m . 
problems. Some were mentally 
unstable and had to be referred 



for psychological treatment. 
Apparently this problem. is getting 
worse. The highly skilled and 
Qducatgid Vietnamese had a^eady 
arrived and the new arrivals are 
less educated and ^1^11 ed. The 
"boat people" are ^^ting to 
arrive now, and 'thej^re much more 
difficult to train. 

Another psychological problem' 
that the Southeast Asians faced 
was a rapid change in their worth 
.and social status^ Physicians, 
lawyers, and other highly trained ' 
professionals had to take jobs as 
orderlies, clerks, and bank 
• ^tellers. Some had a difficult 
time accepting the realities they 
faced and require additional 
support. 

There is a real difference 
between iwmigrants and 
refugees . 



The Koreans had- fewer problems, ^ 
and this may indicate that the' 
real problem was not a cultural - 
one, but a circumstemtial one. 
The Southeast Asians were refugees 
while the Koreans wer4. immigrg^nts . 
The staff feels/that tihere-ls a 
real difference between the two. 
Refugees have been torn from their 
support systems and thrust into a^n 
alien- culture they did not choose. 
Immigrants usually have an estab- 
lished support system in their new 
country and have prepared for their 
move, Thi^ makes their adjustment 
much easier, 'and their need for 
Supportive services»much less. 

There. were more .than 400 appli- 
cants for the first 20 openings at 
SEAR and 100 for the* first 20 open- 
ings at MSCK. The SEAR staff felt 
that the ethnic grapevine was ^}>e 
best method of recruiting. MSCK 
found the churches worked best for 
thetn. 



Selection was carried out by the 
subcontractors but JSO had final 
authority for. certifying eligibil- 
ity. Aa mantionad earlier, this 
worked wall because the subcon- 
tractors could recruit and screen 
applicants but v^eJ^e insulated by 

• JSO from, pressures to select any 
particular individual. SEAR staff 
conducted interviews and gave some 
Engli^ih tests. Initially, only 
on« interview was conducted. This 
changed. Now two are conducted 
because they allow. the staff to do 
a better job of assessing the 

• applicant and screening out "apple 
polishers . " 

Besides conforming tp CETA 
eligibility criteria and requiring 
• int Annediat e Engl ish ability , the 
most important selection criteria 
used ware: (1) motivation, ' 

(2) need for the training, emd 

(3) attitude *and aptitude. The 
staff also gave priority to older 
Ueads of ^households . Applicants 
undisir ISH were not accepted, and 
only one ifiember of a family was 
allowed to enter the program. 
SEAJt also looked for personality, 
conBnunix:ation skills, and other 

Cique traits in applicants;. 
The Korean program formed an 
intake coimnittee, made up of an 
'instructor, an educational coor- 
dinator, and a student representa- 
tive. The committee interviewed 
the applicants. Their moat iihpor- 
tant selection- criteria were: 
U)' a score of D or lower ori an ' 
English proficiency test, (2) sixth 
grade or higher level of formal 
Korean education, (3) work exper- 
ience and employability potential, 
(4) willingness to acOept entry- 
level jobs (that is, physicians, 
nurses, and others /who would not 
take stfch jobs were screened out), 
and (5) ne|d for training (for. ex- 
ample, femfle heads of households) . 
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The project did not provide most 
supportive services directly 
because San Francisco haajneuiy 
service agencies that perform this , 
function. When someone needed 
help, JSO made a referral to an 
appropriate agency. 

The projects did include trans- 
portation, and medical and chi4d 
care allowances in addition to 
the CETA stipend. Child care was 
only available for eight weeks and 
evert then it wa» not supposed to 
be announced as arf available ser- 
vice, only offered when specific- 
ally requested. After eight week? 
the participants vfere supposed to ' 
be able to pay for the chi^d care 
themselves or find another -source 
,pf support. This was a problem 
because th» training lasted 16 to 
20 weeks. .However, the prime, 
ijponsor does not plan to change 
this -policy. 

Another problem arose when a 
rumor spread that refugees would 
not get -their permanent resident 
visa (gjteen* Card) if -they wAre on 
welfare. As a consequence, many 
dropped their AFDC. 



The refugees needed a lot 
of (sounsellng.^ 



Counseling was one of the more 
important CETA services offered. 
As noted, the Southeast Asian 
refugees, in particular, had many 
problenj? and needed a lot of coun- 
seling^ serious problems, such as 
mental instability, were referred 
out, but the staff learned to deal 
with smaller .personal problems; 
particularly, employment anxieties 
*nd expectations. Many of the 
Vietnamese were high-level people 
in Viet Nam, and had unrealistic 
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expectations ' about the types of 
jobs they could get in th6 United 
States. Also, they had precon- 
ceived ndtions about the types of 
jobs they would accept. Most 
wanted white collar ^oos, particu- 
larly in banks becaua^e those were 
high status jobs in Viet Nam; The 
staff knew that non-clerical "jobs 
pay more, but they did not have 
much success convincing the South- 
east Asians to try those jobs. 

SEAR provided both individual 
emd group counseling. All of the . 
staff did some counseling. | SEAR 
found that ,this woxrked we^l. Each 
staff member had an individual^ 
counseling session with. each 
student and this J^elped to 
establish rapport. Also, the 
students needed informal access to 
•the staff, and since all of the 
staff were counselors, the students 
could talk t9 whomever they pleased 
about their problems. The group 
counseling dealt with employment 
procedures and job possibilities. 
It was a cost-effective way to 
deal with employment auixieties 
and unrea^listic expectations, and 
the group interaction demonstrated 
to the students that they were not 
alone in their anxieties and 
expectations. 

Counseling in the Korean program 
also was intensive and don^ on an 
individual and group basis* MSCK 
tended to rely on group Sessions 
and used a lot of transactional 
analysis. Apparently this works 
well with Koreams who feel comfort- 
able in a qtoxip setting and respond 
well to group pressure. They did 
not respond as well to suggestions 
to be individualistl^c attd strong. 

Bagiisk UiitiMMPi Ii^^ ^ 

SEAR* 8 ESL objectives were to 
teach the students enough English 
so thjit they could-get jobs. 



Assessment involve^ interviews 
with a teachir and counselor and 
five tests: the Ilyin (EPT) test, 
^a paragraph test, and dictation 
* test, a reading 'test, and a cloze 
test (blanks had to be filled- in) . 
On the basis of these tests. . 
(particularly the Ilyin t^st) the 
studeftts were divifted into three 
levels: low (over 200), middle 
^, (over 300), and high (.over 400). 
Specific objectives were to move 
them to a higher level, to 350, 
450, and 600, respectively. • 

The staff is not satisfied with 
the assessment procedures • They 
are Still looking for beti;er tests. 
They feel the current procedure is 
adequate 'but not fully accurate, 
cind they ar^ particularly anxious 
to have^sTtest that measures 
speaking ability. 

The Koreaui progr2un was a feeder 
into Title . I, and did not have the 
strong emp'lpyment orientation that 
the SEAR program had. The staff 
also used the Ilyin tests for assess- 
ment,' but unlike the'SEAR program, 
MSCK accepted only applicants 
with scores of 200 or less. Their 
objective was to raise participants 
to a 600 level, particularly in 
job-related language in the indus- 
trial, clerical, and banking aureas. 

MSCK spent the first three or 
four days in orientation. The 
remaining time was spent in class- 
room instruction, small group. work, 
individual tutoring, and field 
trips. The small groups were not 
organized by lamguage level but by 
similarity of interests or charac- 
teristics. For example, other " 
Bf.ople were put together. 

The SEAR program stressed conver- 
sation, piurticularly employment, 
interviews during the first four 
weeks. Reading was introduced 
after the eighth week, and writing. 



which received th# lowest priority, 
began about the 14th week*. The 
students often began job exposure 
after the fourth week and s^me" 
wwere hired right awayX ^Wvus, ESL a 
/hours and duration of training 
{^varied for each student. This 
'^seemed to work well and SEAR staff 
felt that. 1$ weeks was adequate to 
achieve the objectives they set. 
In fact, they would like to j 
shorten ^he training in the future. 

Both the Korean and SEAR pro-' 
grains were highly structured. The 
Southeast Asian and Korean 
students liked this. They were 
accustomed to formal class|a and 
lectures 2uid preferred them to 
less structured approaches. 

» 

Dmilopiiig Je^ 

One of tee more noteworthy 
features of the SEAR program was 
job development amd placement. 
Aa mentioned previously, SEAK 
placed 74 of its 84 clients (8? 
percent) . . CROC had developed! job 
development techniques and passed 
these along to SEAR. The success 
of the job development was due tb 
several factors: aggressive job 
developers; teamwork among the 
instructors, counselofrs, and job 
developers; a match between the 
types of jobs available and Jbhe* 
desires of the students for * 
clerical and banking jobs; 
satisfied employers and former 
students who informed SEAR and 
CRDC of job openings; and 'the "job 
exposure" aspect of the. program. 

The ^job' developer spent a lot of * 
time contacting employers, parti- 
cularly banks and insurance 



companies. TKese were the types 
of companies the Southeast Asians 
wanted to work in, and San Fran-- 
Cisco happens* to have a lot of 
banks and insurance companies. 
The students weje not interested 
in blue collair^jobs (although a 
few were placed as auto mechanics 
andf'as technicians) . ; Also, SEAR 
found it^ difficult to' develop jobs 
in unionized companies. The unions 
imposed employment barrierar that 
were very difficult to overcome. 

Teaunwork was important. The 
staff worked together to aghieve 
a common goal — employment. The 
job developer fed information to 
the instructors about the types 
of jobs available and the applica-^ 
tion processes used, ^he 
instructors concentrated on teach- 
ing the students how to handle an 
• employment interview and geared 
the curriculum to three objectives: 
getting a job, keeping a job, and 
moving ahead in. society. 

The job exposure aspect of the 
program probably helped account 
for mamy of the placements. After 
about four weeks of intensive ESL, 
the students spent up to 16 hours 
a week at a work site observing 
the job. they were goijig to apply 
for. The experience might have 
been four hours in class and^four 
on the job, or five amd three, or 
tt^o full days at the work site. 
The schedule was determined by 
the individual compamies. In 
most caises, the student was 
'employed by the company offering 
the job exposure. 
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The followma reports were nrepafed by University Research Corpora- 
tion as part of its study of the Prooram . for .Persons -of Limitefl '• 
Enolish-^peakina Ability. These reports may be ordered from: , 
National Technical Inforination Service 
■ 5285 Port Royal Road 
' Sprinaf iela, Viroinia 22151 

Program for Persons of Li m ited Enolish-Speakina Ability: Summary 

of Pro-ects Func.ed — ' ^ — * : — ^ 

Principal Authors: Jack Reynolds , Marta Kelsey 

Case Studies 
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Tucson, Arizona: ESL and Rilincual Vocational Tra ining 
bv Jac.N Reynolds •.ith Gladys Garcia ' ' 

N ew Ycrk Citv; PU inaual. Of f ice Skills Training 

Bv Kamer Davis with V.'illie Vazquez. 

.Percen County, New Jers ey: On-the-job Training an d FSL 

By Karer Davis , Inese Balodis with Willie Vazquez 

Laredo, Texas .^ Biling ual Training for Ele ri-r -i r i ;,nc and \ 
Import-Export C^lerks ' ~ " ' 

by ''acs Reynold^ 

L os Anceles, CaliSjfornia : Training Chinese Cooks 
bv TirJlyainaThein ,\ Jack Reynolds '. ~'- ^ 

Pennsylva r.i^a: PuitXinc a Vocational ESL Lib rary • 
by Karer Davis, Irese\ Palodis 

Honolulu, Hawaii: Dev ^opincf Bilingual. Vocational Curricula 
by Jacx Feynolds,. TinMya\ngThein 2~ ' — * 



^' -aliforniaX MrsL and ESL-A . . tudv in Contrast... ,/ 
by Tin/.vaincThein •.•.•ith .11 ad\\^ Garcia" / '■ ' ' 

""r ?;^i ladelf::.ia, Fer.r.svlvania : Cipmmuniu- Support 

rv Kar.er Davis, Ir.ese Balodis \ • ' T ' 

'^^-''-^z o, Cal ifornia: Se^rvi^s f.or Asian Immi grants 



ar.^ ?g f ucees 
:y Jack Fevnolds 



The PLESA ixrerlence: T rain in c a nd Employment Se\|ces for Persons 

1.^- -1. -.e., :inc:.i5n-?reaKina ^bil i tv * '\ ' — ^" 

.-•^'ac- Re;^ncH=, Varer Davis, .Marta .Kelsey. \ 

•••it;-. A:-. Annotates. ^;bliograc:-.v of FSL- .Materials for' PLE^- ^ ' 
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